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lf | Were a Beginning Teacher 


VERY teacher trainer realizes that 
the big part of her job is to de- 
velop the candidates into teachers 
solve their own problems suc- 
as they meet them. Probably 
two teachers will have the same 
problems, but there certain dif- 
ficulties common to the majority, and 
which, after several years of study, seem 
to resolve themselves into the ten points 


who can 
cessfully 
no 
are 


outlined here. 

First: If I were a beginning teacher { 
would consider the job as my own to 
do. I would not try to follow the foot 
steps of last year’s teacher. I would 
not drift-along until a supervisor came 
to take me by the hand and lead me 
through my _ difficulties. Instead, I 
would try to foresee some of my big 
problems and plan tentative solutions 
for meeting them. I should like to con- 
sider each problem from all possible 
angles, then try to decide what, is best 
for each person or group of persons in- 
What is best for the present? 
I should 


volved. 
What is best in the long run? 
like to remember always that in case 
of doubt I could say: “I would like to 
think it over.” By doing so I could de- 
velop better judgment and more ability 
to make quick decisions in the future. 

I would not scorn those persons who 
have been in the system longer than I 
who say: “Miss A did it this way or 
that way.” Perhaps Miss A’s_ plan 
would be feasible for me, perhaps it 
would not be, again it might be very 
similar to the that I have con- 
sidered. Regardless of whether ~ it 
seemed obviously right or wrong at the 
time, I would think it over. 

Second: If I were a beginning teacher, 
I would try to determine those factors 
that are going to make for my success. 
I would study those who are considered 
successful teachers. Why are they suc- 
cessful. Is it their knowledge of sub- 
ject matter, their personality or their 
social experiences, or a combination of 
these and other factors? Do they have 


one 
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and others 


If so, they 


that make 
enjoy working with them? 


are individuals who have sympathy, un- 


those traits me 


derstanding and tolerance for our mis- 
takes and who can express delight when 
we succeed. They have those traits 
that we call “human” and the ability 
to make us feel that they are human. 

I should not feel greatly handicapped 
if I had been rated as an average stu- 
dent in college, neither would I be so 
sure that my friends graduated 
“cum laude” are bound 
would strive for a balance of all of these 


who 
for success. I 


traits. 
Third: 
would remember that 
ployed to do a particular job, also that 
the people who employed me expected 
me to be an asset to the community. As 
a member of the community what is ex- 
morally, and 
standards | 


If I were a beginning teacher, | 
I have been em- 


pected of me _ socially, 
professionally? Do the 
have already for my 


and moral conduct coincide with those 


set own social 


in this community or is there a con- 
flict? If they are not in harmony what 
will be the best way for me to solve the 
How my social and 
reflect 
as a teacher? Which is most important 
for me, to try to the 
tions and-customs of the people with 
whom I am working or to expect them 
to change and see things as I do? 
Fourth: If 1 were a beginning teacher, 
I would take work 
not too seriously. I would try to main- 
tain the discipline and order that are 


problem? will 


moral conduct on my success 


respect conven- 


my seriously but 


necessary to provide an atmosphere in 
which students can work and think with- 
out unnecessary interruptions. There 
is some humor in most of our daily 
experiences; when it comes I would ac- 
I would try to avoid 
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cept it as such. 


the two extremes. I would neither be 
too serious minded nor too ready to 
accept all of the humor. I would keep 
that 


the extra curricular activities that I may 


in mind classroom teaching and 


sponsor are business-like procedures in 


which I can develop leaders by being 
a leader and an advisor rather than a 
dictator or on. the students’ level. Per- 


haps a safe rule for me to follow would 


be to use common sense and be my own 


natural self rather than to try to 
change my personality to fit the new 
position, 

Fifth: If I were a beginning teacher, 


I would believe that people have con- 
fidence in my ability to do the job for 
that 
human 


have been chosen; they 
will realize that I, as a 
will probably make mistakes; but I will 
try to make a definite gain from each 


I will try to develop foresight, 


which | 
being, 


error. 
better judgment and a stronger determi 


nation to do the best that I can I 
should like to remember at all times 
that people will expect me to admit 
mistakes but not failure. 

Sixth: If I were a beginning teacher, 


I would regard each pupil as an individ 
ual. I would not think of pupils col- 
lectively as the Freshman class or the 
class. I would think of 
them as who make 
group, each with her own personality, 
at- 


these 


Sophomore 


individuals up this 


background, desires, interests and 


titudes. They differ in each of 


respects as they do in physical char 
acteristics and some are more desirable 
students than others. I would strive 
to lay aside personal feelings and find 
some avenue of approach to the least 
desirable trait in the student because it 
is just as important to equip one stu 
dent to be a successful home maker in 
the future as it is another. 

Seventh: 1 have another way of look- 
ing at myself that must not be neglected 
out the 


mea 


am finding some of 
that are going to 


(Continued on page 154) 


while I 


things make 








Time Management in Short-Period Classes 


LARGE per cent of the present- 

day teachers of home economics (or 

may I use the better term “home- 
making”?) received their training in 
schools that set aside from ninety to one 
hundred and twenty minutes for labora- 
tory periods. There was no great diffi- 
culty in preparing, cooking and testing 
dishes in the foods classes and getting 
the laboratory into order before the end 
of the period. Clothing students had suf- 
ficient time during each class to make 
appreciable progress. 

Today many of our high schools are 
forced to limit their laboratory periods 
to sixty minutes. High school boys and 
girls are prone to choose courses that 
offer the most credit regardless of their 
content, and they much prefer taking two 
one-hour courses that give a total of two 
credits to taking one two-hour laboratory 
course for only one credit. 

For teachers who were trained in 
double period classes, it is no small task to 
make plans that will work for the short 
period. Part of the work in a foods class, 
such as discussions or even preparation 
of dishes, may be speeded up but the time 
for cooking the food cannot always be 
modified. The average high school girl 
of today cannot cut, fit and stitch a gar- 
ment any quicker than the average high 
school girl of a few years ago. 

The question may be asked, “How then, 
can satisfactory objectives be reached in 
single period homemaking classes?” The 
answer is that the teacher must care- 
fully check the objectives and then plan 
the work so as to spend a larger per cent 
of time for actual laboratory classes and 
a smaller per cent of time for discussion 
or work than is used by double period 
classes. This does not mean at all that 
a study of fundamental: principles is to 
be neglected, but it does mean that dis- 
cussions, or individual or group reports, 
must be short and to the point. Such re- 
sults demand constant teacher planning. 

Some of the first things that we learn 
in our homemaking classes in Coleman 
in the fall are that since our periods are 
short, we must do our work quickly; we 
must remember our duties as monitors 
and not wait to be reminded to perform 
them; and that we are graded as strictly 
on housekeeping as on any part of our 
work. We learn to don our uniforms 
rapidly. These we keep in the locker 
drawers of our clothing tables. Two girls 
are assigned to one locker. The uniform 
does not look as fresh after it is crowd- 
ed into a small drawer as it does when 
it is kept on a hanger, but we learned 
that we wasted too much time in search- 
ing for our own garment when we kept 
them on a rack. (Our laboratory does 
not have dress lockers.) 
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The monitors who do the marketing, 
and other special duties as cleaning the 
ice box or cleaning the pantry shelves, 
report at eight o’clock in the morning, 
thirty minutes before the first period of 
the day begins. Two girls for each sec- 
tion of Home Economics I and II report 
for these duties. In our department we 
have two sections of each, so eight girls 
report. Two of these are able to do the 
marketing. The rest see that the sup- 
plies are on the supply table, write re- 
cipes on the board or do any work that 
is necessary before their class period. 

When any of the classes in Home Eco- 
nomics I, II, or III are preparing foods 
that cannot be finished during their class 
time, or that cannot be started one period 
and left over to be completed in the next 
day’s period, certain girls are appointed 
to come in before classes begin in the 
morning or at off-periods to start the 
preparations. Then during the class hour 
these girls explain to the class what they 
have already done. 

In the preparation of some foods it is 
possible to finish a part in one period 
and leave it until the next day for fur- 
ther preparation. For example, with our 
baked chicken this fall we killed and 
dressed the hen one day, baked it the 
second day, and made the dressing and 
gravy and did our carving on the third 
day. We made our cakes one day and 
iced them the second. We cooked our 
fruit for jelly and put it into the bag to 
drip one day and finished the jelly the 
next day. 

In order to balance the time thus con- 
sumed by using two or three laboratory 
periods for the preparation of one food, 
we have learned to prepare two or three 
different foods in some of the single la- 
boratory periods, For instance, in our 
study of dinners, we prepare a meat dish 
and during the same period prepare 
the vegetable dishes and sometimes the 
salad that would be desirable served with 
the particular meat prepared that day. 
The girls discuss the complete menu with 
a simple dessert and then prepare that 
menu at home. One of the first labora- 
tory periods of this type in the fall in- 
cluded the preparation of meat loaf, 
baked sweet potato, and steamed shredded 
cabbage with sweet pepper. Their sug- 
gested simple dessert was canned fruit 
with whipped cream. However, for their 
home practices the class, during the class 
period, together worked out complete din- 
ner menus using the dessert prepared on 
that day, then prepared the full menu at 
home. 

In order to prepare two or three dif- 
ferent dishes during one short period, we 
found it more successful to divide the 
work between groups, having each group 
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work on a different dish. Then as each 
group reached the stage in the preparation 
that needed special observation, the 
teacher asked the other groups to remove 
from the flame, if necessary, the food 
they were preparing and come for a mo- 
ment to observe. 

Sometimes it is necessary to ask a class 
to report immediately after school to test 
and sample some dish. We do this for 
our frozen desserts, which we prepare and 
pack during the class period. 

When we are preparing for a banquet 
each class does a part of the work. This 
year for our F. F. A. banquet, the first 
year classes prepared, during their regu- 
lar class periods, the cottage cheese and 
the salad dressing, the salads and the 
scalloped corn. The second year classes 
prepared the turkey-a-la king and the ice 
cream for dessert, made the rolls, made 
the popcorn balls to use for nut cups and 
helped to lay the tables for the fifty-five 
guests. The third year class prepared 
the fruit cocktail, finished dishes started 
by earlier classes and completed the lay- 
ing of the tables. The reader may note 
that the foods prepared by each class 
were those that come under their regular 
units of foods study for their particular 
year. 

For two company dinners that were to 
be served in one day, the first year girls 
prepared the pies and cleaned the silver 
and china, and the second year girls, who 
were serving the meals, prepared the rest 
and had them ready to serve that same 
day—one at twelve o’clock noon and one 
at six o'clock in the evening. 

There is no waste of time in having 
the classes thus work together, if each 
class is assigned preparations that come 
within their units of study. In the case 
of each of the above, except the rolls, 
there was no repetition of laboratory 
work. Their preparations of the foods 
for the meals were their first laboratories 
on those dishes. Of course, a repetition 
of some laboratory work is desirable, but 
there is not much room for it with short 
periods. 

In the case of clothing less group work 
is possible. Each girl has to a certain 
degree an individual problem. Group in- 
struction may be given in teaching gen- 
eral principles, as in the interpretation of 
patterns, in fitting garments, in making 
different finishes, but each girl works 
alone on her own problem. 


(Continued on page 152) 
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Home Economics 


Training 


In Denmark 


By 


Euphemia Torry 


Southampton, England 


OOKING is one of the obligatory 

subjects for girls in the elemen- 

tary or communal schools in Den- 
mark. But the professional teachers of 
home economics do not consider it to be 
entirely satisfactory, especially in country 
districts where it is difficult to have a 
properly equipped school kitchen and 
where the same teacher must give the 
cooking lessons as well as those on other 
subjects. 

These teachers, or mistresses, in the 
elementary schools have attended a 
training college for the usual school sub- 
jects and have taken a short course of 
“Housemother” training. Professional 
home economics teachers on the other 
hand, have to take a two years’ course of 
domestic training, after which they be- 
come teachers in the various housemother 
schools scattered about the country, or 
they may be employed by the Ministry 
of Agriculture to tour the country dis- 
tricts giving lectures and demonstrations 
of cooking, housecraft, and all the work 
that usually falls to the farmer’s wife. 
Such an appointment is only for the win- 
ter months and the salary earned will 
hardly support the lecturer during the 
idle summer unless she 
finds other employment. 
A large number of sum- 
mer camps are organized 
in Denmark and it is 
very usual for winter lec- 
turers to wndertake the 
catering and cooking in 
summer camps. 

Communal schools, as 
their name implies, are 
financed and controlled 
by local authorities. 
Secondary schools, at 
which fees are payable, 
are controlled and 
financed by the State. 
In them there is greater 
choice of subjects and 
pupils may or may not 
take domestic science, 
just as they choose. 
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The bed-sitting room of a student at the Suhrske House- 
mother’s school in Copenhagen. 


fourteen, but 
leaving school hardly ever finishes the 
education of a Dane. The whole popn- 
lation of Denmark is less than three and 
a half millions yet 7,000 pupils a yea: 
voluntarily attend Folkehojskoler (peo- 
ple’s high schools). These schools are the 
result (or the cause) of a tremendous 
revival of learning and prosperity that 
took place in Denmark in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century. 


School-leaving age is 


The great inspirer of this educational 
movement was Bishop Grundtwig who de- 
manded “schools for our young citizens 
where the culture and education which 
we desire both for our own States Coun- 
cil and its electors might be carefully 





A sewing class at the Copenhagen teacher training school. 


promoted.” The pupils were to be “taught 
to look on the community as a wonderful 
creation for the good of all, where all 
positions might be equally honorable and 
happy when once they were looked on 
as mutually indispensable and when ex- 
perience has shown that human enjoy- 
ment was equally consistent with them 
all.” The Folkehojskoler have no ex- 
aminations and give neither prizes nor 
certificates, 

The schools are not only cultural. They 
are recreational and _ practical. Every 
meeting begins, and often ends, with 
singing. It was through, music that 
Grundtwig reached the hearts of his peo- 
ple, through hymns he recalled them to 
their religion, through patriotic songs to 

their love of country. A 

memorial church to 
Grundtwig now being 
built in Copenhagen is 
designed to represent 
organ pipes. 

When the intellectual 
orgy of the opening is 
over the farmers depart 
leaving only the winter 
students, mostly young 
men who will be wanted 


on the farms in the 
summer when their sis- 
ters will take possession 
of the schools. Most 
students attend for two 
years. 

In Copenhagen there 
is a school for training 
helps” founded 
years ago 
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“home 
twenty-five 








Laundry work is a cooperative undertaking at the Suhrske Housemother’s 


School in Copenhagen. 


by Miss Marie Christensen, herself 
a domestic servant. At that time the 
position of servants in Denmark was 
poor and Miss Christensen used to say to 
her fellow workers: “You are only badly 
paid because you do not render good 
service. When you know your job you 
will get the consideration you deserve.” 
At first Miss Christensen got more sup- 
port from mistresses than from maids 
but now her school is much sought after 
and the foundress herself was decorated 
by the king of Denmark who thanked her 
personally for the improvement in Dan- 
ish homes due to her work. 

Most Danish towns have Housemother 
schools either for daily pupils or for girls 
who have jobs but wish to improve their 
cooking at evening classes. In Copen- 
hagen these classes are held in the Domes- 
tic Science training colleges of which 
there are two in the capital, both being 
private institutions but receiving State 
support. 

One of these, the Suhrske Housemoth- 
er’s School, occupies the greatest part of 
a block in the center of the town and 
offers a great variety of homemaking 
courses besides its more stereotyped two- 
year course for prospective home econom- 
ics teachers. These courses are: 

A six or four months cooking course for 
provincial girls who live in the school, 
costing 140 Kroner a month with board 
and lodging. 

\ nine months housemothers’ course for 
day pupils costing 70 Kroner a month. 

A five months housemothers’ course for 
afternoons only costing 50 Kroner a 
month, 

In the teachers’ training school the fees 
are 110 Kroner a month for twenty 
months (ten months a year) with an 
extra 15 Kroner a month for the use 
of the chemical laboratory and 90 Kroner 
a month for full board and lodging. 

Here is the day's program for the pu- 
pils living in the school. 
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These students become expert laundresses. 





A view of Ankerhaus at Soro, the country 
school for training home economics 
teachers and home demonstration workers. 





7:10 to 8:15 A. M. Gymnastics and break- 
fast (porridge, bread and butter with 
supplement, marmalade, tea.) 

8:15 to 9:00 A. M. Pupils do their rooms. 

9 to 2 (with an interval at 12 for a mid- 
day meal). Practical work. 

2:30 P. M. Tea or coffee with home made 
cakes. 

6:30 P. M. Evening meal. 

7:30 to 10 P. M. Pupils and teachers meet 
in the common-room. 

Pupils of the housemothers course get 
practical work in cooking, laundry, the 
making and mending of houselinen, house- 
cleaning and some chemistry. On the 
theoretical side they will study food 
values and household accounts, budgeting 
for different sized families with different 
incomes. They will also attend first aid 
classes organized by the Red Cross and 
go once a week to a baby-welfare center. 
They may attend the afternoon dressmak- 
ing classes. 

Applicants for the teachers training col- 
lege must be between twenty and thirty 
and have already attended a housemother 
school or else done some serious domes- 
tic work. 

They take the usual practical subjects 
and learn the use of electrical apparatus. 
Among the theoretical subjects we find 
food-values, physics, botany and_ plant 
physiology, bacteriology, anatomy and 
first aid. Chemistry and child-welfare 
are alternative subjects. One of the 
teachers told me she did not really con- 
sider the child welfare training was ade- 
quate. Once a week attendance at a 
créche and a fortnight living in some 
children’s institute was all that could be 
done. 

One or two things strike the visitor 
from another country. In the cookery 
class, though the room was large, the gas 
rings used seemed very close together. 
I did not see any egg-whipping in prog- 


(Continued on page 159) 
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A foods laboratory at the Suhrske Housemother’s School. 








Note the small 
area in which each girl learns to work efficiently. 
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A Round Table Discussion of Home Economics 


In Secondary Education 





The following paper is pubiished to 
aid the many teachers and P.T.A. 
members who are having difficulty 
in planning a program to emphasize 
the importance of home economics 
in our schools. It is based on the 
popular round table, or panel method. 











Chairman—The school curriculum has 
been under close scrutiny for the past two 
or three years. Practically every subject 
has been the center of discussion at some 
time or other. Home economics has been 
no exception. Frequently it has come out 
on top; in some instances it has fared not 
so well. Home economics and friends 
of home economics are constantly be- 
ing questioned concerning its importance 
and place in education. For this rea- 
son it seems well to give this time to a 
consideration of the place of home eco- 
nomics in secondary education. Dean 
Alice M. Brown and Professor Agnes 
Gibson of the Division of Home Econom- 
ics of the University of X——— are tak- 
ing part in the discussion. Both are lead- 
ers in the field and well known in this 
section of the country. 

Recently, Dean Brown, I read an article 
in a local newspaper in which home eco- 
nomics was spoken of as a “new” subject 
in the school curriculum. What was meant 
by this? We have had home economics 
in our high schools for years, haven’t we? 

Dean Brown—Home economics is often 
called one of the newer subjects because 
in comparison to Latin, English, mathe- 
matics and history it is relatively new. 
Although it appeared occasionally in a few 
schools in some form or other earlier, we 
usually consider its beginning as in the 
eighteen-seventies. 

Chairman—But hasn’t homemaking been 
going on a much longer time than this? 
Why then was training for this important 
occupation left out of our schools for so 
long? 

Dean Brown—The occupation of home- 
making is as old as is the home. In fact 
we don’t know exactly when it did begin. 
As soon as man began to live in family 
groups, homemaking became a part of this 
living. 3ut, for many centuries home- 
making was taught in the home in a tra- 
ditional and apprenticeship way. The 
girl learned to do the many home tasks as 
her mother had done them, and in turn 
passed her knowledge and skill on to her 
daughters. 

Chairman—lf this form of training 
served for so long a time, why do we need 
to seek other means now? Can’t the mo- 
ther in the home today train her daughter 
as did the mother of long ago? 
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Dean Brown—Some few mothers are 
able to do this but the majority are not. 
Life is very complex today and conditions 
are changing rapidly. The home is a part 
of this change and evolution. Practices 
that were considered desirable twenty-five 
years ago no longer serve us satisfactorily. 
I; is not always easy for the mother in the 
home to keep up with these changes and 
the newest devices and methods. The 
mother also has interests other than home- 

Sometimes she must be a wage 
She often lacks the time to teach 
Being a mother does not 


making. 
earner. 
her daughter. 
necessarily mean being a teacher. Our 
present conditions of living do not lend 
themselves to the old apprenticeship, trial 
and error method of teaching and learn- 
ing, which was wasteful and inefficient to 
a high degree. 

Chairman—Shouldn’t the 
though, of a girl in homemaking, Profes- 
sor Gibson, be an individual problem ra- 
ther than one of the school? If my 
daughter is to learn how to keep a home, 
shouldn’t it be my own responsibility and 
business rather than that of the commun- 
ity? 


training, 


Professor Gibson—On first thought it 
might seem that it is an individual respon- 
sibility, but further consideration places it 
upon the school. Our community, our 
state, and our nation all depend upon the 
type of homes that our people maintain. 
We must see that the future homes are 
safeguarded by training our girls and boys 
for this responsibility. 

Dean Brown—Parents often mean well 
but sometimes let their emotions influence 
their decisions. I recall a scrub woman 
who didn’t want her daughter to learn 
“cookin’ and sewin’” at school because she 
was bringing her up to a “loidy.” 

Chairman—I notice, Professor Gibson, 
that you say boys as well as girls. Do you 
mean that boys should receive training for 
homemaking in our schools? 

Professor Gibson—Yes, indeed. Boys 
are homemakers as much as are girls. To 
leave the boys untrained for home life is 
making for serious problems in the home 
later. The wife must have the coopera- 
tion and help of the husband if the home 
is to be a successful one. 

Chairman—Is it true, Dean Brown, that 
the school curriculum has been enlarged 
until it includes too much and many of 
the present courses should be dropped? 
One hears this statement frequently made. 

Dean Brown—In some instances this 
may be true and no doubt some subjects 
now offered in the school might well be 
dropped. A recent study reports 250 dif- 
ferent subjects offered in the high schools 
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of this country. But careful study should 
be given the problem so that important 
subjects are not taken out. Certainly any 
subject that furnishes training needed by 
a large number of pupils should never be 
dropped from the curriculum. 

Chairman—I heard a group discussing 
this problem recently and they said that 
all “fads and frills” in education should be 
eliminated. [I was not sure what they 
meant by “fads and frills: Will one of 
you explain this to me? 

Professor Gibson—“Fads and frills” are 
terms that have come into use within the 
They do not mean the 
same to everyone. Some would call every- 


last few years. 


thing in the school curriculum other than 
the three R’s, “fads and frills.” One edu- 
cationist says, “They seem to be courses 
that are needed by everyone, are good for 
all, and much desired but were not in the 
schools fifty years ago.” A more generally 
interpretation is to call any 
course in the school a “fad and frill” that 


accepted 


only a few need or are interested in tak- 
ing. A subject that furnishes instruction 
needed by everyone for their happiness 
and rich living is not a “fad.” According 
to this, home economics is not a “fad or 
frill” in education. The popularity of the 
term has no doubt been due largely to its 
“catchy” sound rather than its definite 
meaning. 

Chairman—As | recall, the first home 
economics in our schools years ago was 
designated as cooking and sewing; now 
the course is called home economics alto- 
gether. Just how are they different? 
Dean Brown—Home economics is a 
much broader course than cooking and 
sewing. It includes all of the important 
activities of homemaking. It aims to help 
the girl better perform the activities con- 
nected with her present home life, to help 
her to do her part in making her home 
successful, and to acquire understandings, 
appreciations, attitudes, and skills that 
will aid her in establishing and maintain- 
ing a home of her own later. Some cook- 
ing and sewing are included in home eco- 
nomics but they are only a part of it. 

Chairman—Do you think, Dean Brown, 
that home economics should be required 
Isn’t it true that 
some girls just hate to “keep house” or do 
Wouldn't 
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of every girl in school? 


iny of the work of the home? 











it be well for these girls to take other 
courses? 

Dean Brown—Personally, I believe 
every girl should have some training in 
home economics. Many home economists 
believe that four semesters or their equiv- 
alent should be required of every girl. All 
girls have some homemaking responsibil- 
ities, regardless of what their life work 
may be. Ninety per cent or more will be 
homemakers. in the strictest sense of the 
term. Girl’s interests change, and some- 
times very rapidly. The girl who hates 
keeping a home may be the first of her 
friends to become engaged and married, 
and need this training for homemaking 
long before the girl who likes and enjoys 
keeping house does. It is a safeguard to 
the homes of our land to give all girls 
some training for homemaking. 

Chairman—But will requiring girls to 
take courses in home economics prevent 
them from meeting college entrance re- 
quirements? I have heard mothers give 
this as a reason for their daughters not 
including home economics in their course. 

Dean Brown—Generally this is not true. 
Home economics is a recognized course 
in many states and receives the same 
credit as does any other recognized course. 
Numerous colleges and universities accept 
it for college entrance. Studies have been 
made that show home economics is just 
as desirable a subject for developing one’s 
mental powers as any other. Studies have 
also been made that show it has a high use 
value, both present and future. 

Professor Gibson—There are some few 
colleges at the present that do not accept 
home economics for entrance. These are 
principally some extremely classical col- 
leges, many of which have a more or less 
limited and restricted enrollment. Tak- 
ing the country at large, only a small per 
cent of the high school girls attend these 
colleges. In many high schools, the prob- 
lem is not even worth considering. If a 
girl plans to attend a college of this type 
she should have special adjustments in the 
curriculum made for her, rather than to 
have her needs made the rule for the 
other girls. Even so, I believe this girl 
needs home economics just as much as do 
the other girls. 

Chairman—This question is often asked 
by various well meaning people, “Shouldn't 
girls take courses that will give them a 
cultural education rather than courses in 
home economics?” How do you answer 
this? Isn’t cultural education important? 

Professor Gibson—Yes, by all means, 
girls should take courses that will give 
them a cultural education. But we should 
remember that culture is a knowledge of 
an appreciation of one’s environ- 
The mastery of courses in home 


and 

ment. 
economics gives a broader knowledge of, 
and a deeper appreciation of their environ- 
ment—a knowledge and appreciation that 
cannot be acquired by the mastery of 


other courses. On the basis of cultural 
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education then, all girls should take 
courses in home economics. 

Chairman—Naturally, we are all inter- 
ested in finances just now. Isn’t it true, 
Dean Brown, that home economics is an 
expensive course to offer in high school? 
Classes are smaller and equipment and 
supplies are needed 

Dean Brown—Probably if we measure 
expense in terms of dollars and cents for 
the moment, the cost of home economics 
may seem a little more than for certain 
other courses. But when we 
the extent to which a girl will use her 
homemaking training and the effect it 
will have upon numerous homes, the cost 
is low. The cost of a course or subject 
should be considered in terms of how 
useful it is to those taking it as well as 
in terms of actual dollars and cents per 
pupil. It may be possible for forty or 
fifty girls to be taught Latén in one class, 
but if most of them fail or barely pass the 
course or if only a few ever make 
further use of the instruction, it will be a 
Larger 


consider 


most classes 


can be cared for in home economics than 


expensive course. 
we formerly believed. This is true if ade- 
quate classroom space and equipment are 
provided. In many 
are only adequate for twelve or 
pupils, when twenty, thirty, or even more, 
can be managed if conditions are correct. 
Many phases of home economics require 


localities classrooms 
sixteen 


no more equipment and space than does 
any other subject in the curriculum. 
Preparation of food and construction of 
clothing are only parts of the home eco- 
nomics course. 
Chairman—No doubt there has been 
much loose thinking on the subject of 
costs in education. I quite agree with 
you in the matter. Professor Gibson, how 
early in the school system would you 
place home economics? | that 
not all schools have identical practices. 
Professor Gibson—Although _ training 
for living in a home should be given in 
the nursery school and on up through the 
first six grades, I believe it should be 
done by the regular teacher through the 
regular subjects and school routine. In- 
struction in home economics as a formal 
subject should begin in the junior high 
school, preferably the seventh grade. If 
this is not possible, it should be offered 
no later than the ninth grade. The junior 
high work in home economics 
should be of an exploratory, tryout, pre- 
vocational and informational nature, and 
should not emphasize skill and technique. 
The girl is too young and undeveloped, 
physically and mentally for this. 
Chairman—Won’t home economics make 
the girl dissatisfied with her home by 
setting standards so high that the aver- 


observe 


school 


age or less than average home cannot 
maintain them? 
Professor Gibson—I think not. One of 


the main objectives of home economics 
is to help the girl make the most of 
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what she has. Home economics aims to 
set up worthwhile and desirable stand- 
ards of living, not extravagant 
There may be some teachers who are do- 
ing the latter, but these are in the minor- 
ity. The majority of home economics 
teachers are doing all that they can to 
make our homes more happy and secure. 

Chairman—Isn’t the school rather an 
artificial place to teach homemaking? The 
conditions are so unlike those found in 
the average home. 

Dean Brown—Of 
room is a more or less artificial location 
for the teaching of any subject. However, 
in home economics we are trying to over- 
come this to a large extent by making 
classroom conditions as much like home 
conditions as is possible. Then by the 
use of home practice and home projects 
the girls can apply what they have learned 
at school and develop both manipulative 
and managerial skills in a natural setting. 
Home projects are an important phase of 
instruction in homemaking. 

Chairman—I understand that education 
for the home is no longer confined to the 
high school pupil. Is this true? 

Dean Brown—Yes, quite so. Educa- 
tion for homemaking includes others now 
than the adolescent girl and boy. 

The program of homemaking in adult 
education is one of the largest in any 
specialized phase of education. It is ad- 
ministered through the State Board of 
Vocational Education, the Extension 
Division of the State College of Agricul- 
ture, and commercial and industrial con- 
The training is offered by means 
of special classes, clubs, lectures, and 
reading courses. Practically every phase 
of homemaking is included. 


ones. 


course the school 


cerns. 


Professor Gibson—The adult program 
is of great importance because it is “train- 
ing on the job,” and the homemaker makes 
immediate use of her instruction. Then 
too, she comes for this training because 
she needs it and is also interested. Many 
educationists believe that adult education 
in all lines is the coming place of em- 
phasis in education. 

Chairman—Are there other agencies 
besides the schools that help train girls 
for homemaking? 

Professor Gibson—Yes, many 
are interested in this problem. Their sup- 
port has been of inestimable value during 
these trying years. 4-H Clubs, Girl 
Scouts, Campfire Girls, Junior Federated 
Clubs, as well as others of similar nature, 
are all helping materially in training girls 
for homemaking. 4-H Clubs have a big 
and highly organized program in home 
economics for the rural girls. The other 
groups, though they do not have such an 
extensive program, place much emphasis 
on homemaking. 


groups 


There are also groups, such as the 
Parent-Teachers Congress, the Women’s 
Federated Clubs, and Men’s Service Clubs, 
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MERICAN weaving is derived 

from the more ancient forms 

brought to the New World by the 
early colonists—the Dutch of New Am- 
sterdam, the Mennonites of Pennsylvania, 
the Scotch who settled in the south, the 
Irish who came to New Hampshire and 
the English Puritans of New England. 
At the time of the Mayflower, weaving 
was a household industry in rural Eng- 
land and since the Puritans were from 
rural communities one would expect the 
first weaving to be of the cottage variety 
The first textile mill was established at 
Rowley, Massachusetts, in 1638, but until 
after the Revolution the chief fabrics were 
from the household looms. Indeed it was 
an act of patriotism to spin and the 
women often held all-day sessions of 
spinning. Although the colonial woman 
made her own textiles she was not en- 
tirely dependent upon them. The wealth- 
ier families had imported fabrics. 

The wills and inventories of colonial 
days give proof of both home and foreign 
fabrics. As early as 1640 inventories 
show such items as— 

‘12 napkins and 4 table 
cloths 

7 yds. of “Hempen cloath.” 

1 pair of flaxen sheets. 4 
pr. hempen sheets, 2 table 
cloths and 4 napkins. 

2 table cloths, 3 “dyeper” 
napkins, five of flax. 

5 prs. sheets (3 of flax, 2 of 

tow ).” 
Some of the above may have 
been imported, but it is prob- 
able that the greater part 
were of domestic make. The 
list gives proof of the use of 
linen at this time. 

In addition to the sheets 
and table cloths of linen, bolts 
of linen cloth were woven to 
be used for clothing. The 
homespun linens were firm, 
close-woven and pure and the 
designs were not greatly 
varied. Blue and white checks 
were often used and some- 


times there was a woven pat- 
tern for the table linen. These 
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An alcove in the exhibition of New York State furniture; at 
the Metropolitan Museum, showing Sheraton and Hepplewhite 


styles. 


linens were valuable and readily salable. 
In fact since they could be sold or ex- 
changed for calico, sugar, spices, etc., 
the boys and fathers did not always 
have linen shirts. Tow, the short end 
of linen fibre, was often used for shirts 
and summer trousers. 

Characteristic of this period was a 
material known as “striped frocking.” It 
was woven in New Hampshire by the 
Sotch-Irish linen weavers, but it was also 
known in Connecticut and Massachusetts. 
The warp was of strongest white cotton 
or tow, and the weft was of blue and 
white stripes. The blue was of indigo 
homespun yarn and the white was a white 
wool or tow. Many boys probably grew 
to manhood wearing no other coat, ex- 
cept on Sunday, than a long loose shape- 
less jacket of this “striped frocking.” 

Fustian was an early fabric made with 
a flax or tow warp and a slack-twisted 
cotton or tow filling. In 1640 it sold for 
a shilling a yard. 

Reference is made to “flannel sheets” 
which were described as the “lightest, 
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This linen bedspread was woven and embroidered in wool, in 
Boston, during the Eighteenth Century by Mary Breed. cotton or wool. Sooseys was 





Note the draping of the bed. 


most healthful and agreeable summer 
covering for children’s beds.” This sheet 
was a white worsted softer than flannel. 
Crocus seems to have been a coarse 
cloth known in New England, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia and the Carolinas. 
Linsey-woolsey is a well known fabric 
made of linen warp and wool weft. 
Among the manufacturies of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1698 were druggets, serges and 
coverlets. In 1705 Lord Cornbury wrote 
to England that he “had seen serge made 
upon Long Island that any man might 
wear; they make very good linen for com- 
mon use; as for woolen | think they have 
brought that to too great perfection.” 
Wills, inventories and advertisements 
in the newspapers furnish evidence of the 
use of foreign fabrics. Since both the 
northern and southern colonists bought 
fabrics from England there is a similarity 
to the fabrics used in the two sections. 
Before 1715 we find such materials as 
hollands, chintz, scotch cloths advertised 
for sale. Holland was a coarse, loosely 
woven linen. It was commonly used and 
was cheap. In 1737 a Negro 
named “Mimbo” ran away 
and she was advertised as 
wearing a “dark colored Bays 
(woolen) gown, blue’ and 
white striped holland petti- 
coat and low heeled shoes.” 
The scotch cloths were made 
of linen or cotton with a linen 
warp in a gingham weave. 
They were usually dark color. 
Since the advertisements 
feature popular fabrics of the 
day one would judge that be- 
tween 1715 and 1735 the most 
used fabrics were—checker’'d 
linen, fustians, sooseys, cali- 
coes, garlix, ozenbriggs, ham- 
mells, spotted lawn and _ pea- 
lonog. The checker’d linen was 
a checked linen woven of 
white and one color. The 
usual combinations were blue 
and white or red and white. 
The fustians which were 
plain or flowered though usually 
a mix, were sometimes all 
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a very fine cotton cloth striped in warp 
with colored silk. The calicoes which 
were white at this time were finely 
woven cotton cloth from India and were 
used for gentlemen’s ruffled shirts, wom- 
er’s lingerie and gowns. Garlix was a 
material used for servant’s clothing and 
was probably a coarse cotton and linen 
mixture. Ozenbrigg was a coarse Ger- 
man made linen and was used for rough 
clothing. Runaway apprentice boys seem 
to have favored “ozenbrigg 
breeches.” Spotted lawn was a 
polka dot lawn used for dresses 
and handkerchiefs. In fact 
spotted lawn handkerchiefs were 
fashionable for men the first half 
of the 18th century. Pealong, 
later known as longcloth, also 
belongs to this period. 

The first dry goods advertise- 
ment to be printed in New York 
appeared in May, 1729, and read 
as follows— 

“John Brown at Mrs. Burkes 
over against the Market House 
by Burger’s Path sells all sorts 
of Linnens, broad and narrow, 
striped and flowered muslings, 
calloes, alamode, Diapers, Seer- 
suckers, Linnen checks, fustians, 
Cambricks, Handkerchiefs and 
Ribband etc at Reasonable Rates 
and takes in Pay Flour, Brisket, 
Beef, Pork and Gammons.” 

The above shows a wide range 
of linen, cotton and combina- 
tions of the two in the first half 
of the Eighteenth century. In 
fact there was little new in the 
second half of the century. Such Detail 
advertisements show that the 
humbler people had access to a 
variety in fabrics. 


The greater part of the stuffs used for 
hangings in the 17th century seems to 
have been of wool. Those commonly 
mentioned are says and serges, druggets 
and darnicks, paduaseys and perpetuana, 
tabies and sarcenets. There are frequent 
references to curtains of perpetuana 
which was a smooth worsted weave. Red 
was a popular color for the curtains. 

Inventories of this period furnish evi- 
dence of the materials in use. In 1676 
Nicholas Wyatt of Maryland had hall 
chamber curtains and valance of serge 
and a bed hung with darnick. Darnick 
was an English linen diaper with check 
patterns. In 1673 Col. William Farrer 
left curtains of green serge and red per- 
petuana. In 1687 Col. Francis Epes, a 
wealthy Virginian, had a set of tapestry 
hangings estimated at more than eighteen 
pounds. One new bed had a double val- 
ance of camlet lined with silk. Camlet 
was a woolen fabric. He also had a set 
of calico curtains. They were probably 
of plain white cotton. Among the 
supplies sent in 1629 to Rev. Sam Skel- 
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ton, the first minister vf Salem, were 
serges, fustians, red perpetuana, green 
and yellow says, linsey-woolsey and car- 
seys (kersey). Neither silk nor cotton 
is mentioned. In many inventories “cub- 
bard cloths’ are mentioned. This was a 
bright hued textile or embroidery for the 
cupboard. Some were plain, some were a 
printed India cotton. 

Mrs. Martha Cotymore about to marry 
Gov. John Winthrop in 1647 filed an ac- 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum, 


of a linen damask table cover woven in this and yellow. 


country about 1800. 


counting of her estate. The textiles in- 
cluded a small Turkey carpet or cover, 
cupboard cloths, chimney cloths, striped 
window curtains with valances, one pair 
striped silk curtains and valance and suite 
of red tabie. The last fabric was a silk 
or woolen material that had been calen- 
dered to make a representation of waves. 
The inventory of Capt. George Corwin 
who died in Salem in 1685 gives a compre- 
hensive list of seventeenth century fab- 
rics. In his shop were broadcloth, serge, 
percheana, green say, camlet, carsey (ker- 
sey) and worsted Farenden (a light wool 
and silk material somewhat like challie). 
The inventory for his home included cur- 
tains and valance of white calico, red 
serge curtains and flowered calico quilt. 
Beginning with the eighteenth century, 
rarer fabrics were used in greater quan- 
tities. Silk began to make its appearance. 
In 1743 Peter Faneuil succeeded to the 
estate of his uncle and furnished his home 
in keeping with his new wealth. He had 
narrateen for beds, a linen in green and 
red with matching curtains. This was 
also found at this time in blue with cur- 
tains of silk. There were chintz bed-cur- 











tains with window hangings of china. 
China was an English weave closely allied 
to serge. It was used in red, blue and 
yellow for both hangings and curtains. 
Damask, sparingly used in the seventeenth 
century, was characteristic of the eight- 
eenth. Bed curtains were sometimes 
lined with damask. 

George Washington received in 1757 
yellow worsted hangings and window cur- 
tains of the same fabric. Two years later 
he received seventy yards of 
chintz, “blue plate cotton furni- 
ture.” This was probably cot- 
ton printed by the copper plate 
process which was then becom- 
ing very popular. Although the 
fabrics just mentioned were of 
foreign make George Washing- 
ton was a firm believer in the 
homespun industries. He had a 
weaving house on his estate and 
in 1767 weaving was done for 
about twenty-five families in ad- 
dition to the weaving for his 
plantation use. The materials 
were striped, plain and _ plaid 
woolens, linsey-woolsey, striped 
and plain cottons and plain linen. 

The woman who made her 
own fabrics also had to make 
her own dyes. The favorite 
colors were crimson, yellow, 
black, blue, buff and green. Some 
favored combinations were blue, 
white and black, red and blue, 
purple and red, and purple and 
white. Madder and _ cochineal 
gave beautiful reds. The bark 
N.Y. of red oak or hickory gave brown 
Peach leaves also 

gave yellow. The juice and flower 

of the golden rod mixed with 
indigo and added to alum made a beauti- 
ful green. Pokeberry juice with alum 
made a crimson dye, sassafras bark made 
yellow or orange. 

Thus we find that the colonial woman 
made fabrics for clothing and bed cover- 
ing chiefly of wool and linen. For colors 
she used barks, roots and flowers. How- 
ever she was not obliged to confine her- 
self to homespun fabrics for imported fab- 
rics were available in the yarn of the day, 
wool and linen. But as the Revolution 
approached more and more a sentiment 
was built up for domestic fabrics. 
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INCE 1925, the Merrill-Palmer 

School has carried on an active pro- 

gram for women of foreign birth 
or foreign parentage living in Detroit. in 
this city, with its many foreign-born peo- 
ple, there are over fifty-two national 
groups. Many classes have been held at 
the school for girls and mothers of for- 
eign parentage and through these contacts 
we have gathered knowledge of their food 
habits, exchanged ideas with them, and 
gained a better insight into the food prob- 
lems and habits of these people in the 
American situation. 

A knowledge of the food habits of for- 
eign groups is advantageous to anyone 
who comes in contact with them, and is 
almost indispensable for the teacher of 
home economics, the dietitian in a hos- 
pital or out-patient clinic, and the visiting 
nurse or housekeeper. An intelligent in- 
terest in these matters, tolerance for the 
food likes and dislikes of other peoples, 
and the attitude that foreign groups have 
something to contribute to us in this re- 
spect often bring a fine response in inter- 
est and cooperation. It is easy to fa- 
miliarize oneself with the important facts 
about the food habits of the larger for- 
eign groups. Last winter, in connection 
with a class in foreign cooking, we 
planned a field trip to groceries, pastry 
shops, and restaurants catering to the for- 
eign born. It was surprising to note how 
few of the cereals, vegetables, and other 
food products were unknown to this 
group of teachers. One student remarked 
that she had always been afraid to go into 
that section of the town but now that she 
had been there and, they had been so po- 
lite she wanted to return to make further 
observations. Is it any wonder that our 
foreign children feel inferior and do not 
wish to talk about the foods they have at 
home and want their mothers to cook “the 
American way?’ The mothers want to 
please both their husbands and the chil- 
dren, so uphappy family life may be the 
result. The home economics teacher who 
has children of foreign parentage in her 
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classes can do much to remedy this situa- 
tion. 

The food habits of a number of these 
people are similar and may be considered 
together. It is important to note that, in 
general, all Central European people have 
similar methods of preparing food and 
that Southern Europeans have been in- 
fluenced in their dietary habits by the 
people from the Near East, so that it is 
impossible to say that a recipe has orig- 
inated with or is used exclusively by any 
one group. 

Many of these people have come from 
small farms where they have had ducks, 
geese, and chickens, and vegetables and 
fruits in season. In their own countries 
they use meat chiefly on holidays or feast 
days, When they come to this country 
they often settle in communities where 
people from their own country predomi- 
nate and where they can buy food prod- 
ucts to which they are accustomed. 

The Near Eastern group, made up of 
Armenians, Syrians, and Greeks, are very 
fond of lamb and chicken. They use little 
pork until they come to this country. An 
Armenian friend once said to me, “The 
Americans teach us to use a frying pan 
and to eat pork chops.” In their own 
countries they broil or roast meats over 
a slow charcoal fire. Such vegetables as 
tomatoes, greens, okra, cabbage, squash, 
egg plant, potatoes, green peppers and 
string beans are found in the diet of these 
peoples. They like fresh vegetables but 
need to be taught the nutritive value of 
canned vegetables, especially tomatoes. 
Grape leaves and cabbage leaves are used 
for wrapping a mixture of ground meat 
and rice or “bourglour,” a steamed wheat 
cereal. ‘These are called “Sarma” or 
“cabbage rolls” or “Damascus Cigars” and 
are cooked in meat broth or water or with 
tomatoes. 

Milk is used in clabbered or fermented 
form. The Armenians call it “matzoon,” 
a fermented milk in which there are two 
kinds of fermentation, the one lactic acid, 
the other caused by the growth of a wild 
yeast. The Greeks call the fermented milk 
“yaourite” and the Syrians speak of it as 
“leban” or “lebantine.” It is used on 
“pilaf”, rice or cereal cooked in meat 
broth, or on cooked dried fruits. 


As in many other European groups, fats 
are used in cooking and are not eaten on 


the food. The cereals most used by this 
group are “bourglour,” mentioned above, 
rice, chick peas (cooked or salted), and 
the fava bean. The bread used by the 
Syrians is made of white flour, rolled into 
pancakelike pieces, and when baked is hol- 
low inside. Ripe olives are placed inside 
the bread and are used in place of butter. 
The Greek bread is made with yeast and 
baked in large circular loaves, doughnut- 
like in shape. It is interesting to visit a 
Greek bakery at Easter time and see these 
large loaves of bread in which beautifully 
colored Easter eggs have been baked. If 
the people have enough money to allow 
for it, they often use honey, pine cone 
seeds, walnuts, and pistachio nuts. 

In the pastry shops one finds many in- 
“Paklava” is perhaps 
made of 


teresting pastries. 
the 
chopped nuts and layers of dough of al- 
After 
it is baked a syrup of sugar and water or 


best known pastry. It is 


most the thinness of tissue paper. 
honey is poured over it. Sesame seed is 
used in some of the pastries. 
To the American the diet of the near 
Eastern group seems very heavy and rich, 
but it should be remembered that we are 
usually served the company or holiday din- 
ners. This group needs instruction in the 
use of milk dishes, in the preparation of 
cereals and custards for children, and in 
shortening the length of time the vege- 
The children 
be encouraged to eat less carbohydrate 


tables are cooked. should 
foods and more raw vegetables. 

The Slavic group, to which belong the 
Poles, Russians, Bulgarians, and Czecks, 
have similar food habits. The Poles use 
a great deal of meat, roasted or in stews 
or as smoked sausages. Duck soup is a 
favorite. Such 
prunes, or dried pears are added to the 
duck broth and a few minutes before it is 
served duck blood and a little vinegar are 
common and 
Cab- 
vege- 


dried fruits as raisins, 


added. Soups are very 


usually contain many vegetables. 


bage and sauerkraut favorite 
tables. Cottage served 
with boiled pota- 
toes are mixed with flour and dropped in 
small amounts in boiling salted water. The 
Polish people use a great deal of bread 
and are particularly fond of rye and pum- 
pernickel. In their own country they do 
not use as many sweet cakes and breads 


are 
often 
Grated raw 


cheese is 


potatoes. 


as they do here. They have become very 
fond of our sweet pastries and fried 
cakes. Alberta B. Childs of the Infant 
Welfare Society of Chicago writes, in an 
interesting article in the Child Health 
Bulletin for May, 1933: “The Polish peas- 
ant is quicker to take on some of the less 
desirable American customs than is any 
other race or nationality, and likewise 
quicker to drop some of his more desir- 
able food Accustomed in his 
own country to a diet of coarse cereals 
and bread, dairy products, vegetables, and 


customs. 


(Continued on page 158) 
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The Use of Motion Pictures in Adult Education 
In Home Economics 


HE use of motion pictures in 
home economics educational work 
was begun in the United States as 

early as 1911. The pictures so used, as 
far as information has been gathered, 
were short scenes of interest to both 
women and girls. A review of these 
educational pictures of the past can best 
be given in the words of those who 
were connected with the making of 
them. 

Mr. George R. Goergens of the Office 
of Motion Pictures of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, who began 
work here twenty-four years ago, says 
of the making of pictures in the depart- 
ment: 

“Our pioneer use of the motion pic- 
ture for educational purposes was first 
in the field of home economics. Mr. O. 
H. Benson, who was then with the de- 
partment and connected with the home 
economics work for women and boys’ 
and girls’ club work, was the first to see 
the value of motion pictures for use in 
home economics, and it was of ihis 
work that the first scenes were made 
by the department in 1911. Various 
scenes showing steps in canning fruits 
and vegetables were made between 1911 
and 1915. ‘Beef’ another series of scenes 
were also made between 1911 and 1913. 
‘The Sardine Industry’ and ‘Forest Serv- 
ice’ were among our early organized 
pictures.” 

Miss Ruth E. Boswell, assistant in 
the laboratory of the Office of Motion 
Pictures, says: 

“Early in the summer of 1915 two 
other girls and myself were loaned by 
our school to Mr. O. H. Benson to as- 
sist in a demonstration of a new method 
of canning known as the cold pack 
method of which a motion picture was 
made. This was my first experience 
seeing a motion picture in the making 
and I recall a keen sense of pleasure in 
having been selected to help in the 
demonstration. It must have been in 
the spring because we canned beets and 
cherries.” 

As clothes and times have changed, 
the pictures made in earlier days have 
been retired from use. At the present 
time the Bureau of Home Economics 
has one film “Food Makes a Differ- 
ence.” Besides this the Office of Co- 
operative Extension Work and some of 
the other bureaus of the department 
have pictures useful in home economics 
educational work. About twelve per cent 
of the extension service films are so 
© Article for presentation at International 


Congress of Educational and Instructional Cin- 
ematography at Rome, Italy, April 18-25, 1934. 
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used. However, less than two per cent 
of all the Department of Agriculture 
films are designed for home economics 
education. At present an effort is being 
made to have more such pictures made. 

Home economists are now. using 
mainly pictures made by other organi- 
zations and commercial firms. The fol- 
lowing quotation from a high school 
teacher is typical of reports from teach- 
ers. This statement was made in 1933: 

“In the school in which I am associ- 
ated, much attention is given to educa- 
tional films. For our home economics 
work we have been able to get prac- 
tically nothing except films from com- 
mercial firms in which much emphasis 
is placed upon great numbers of fac- 
tories or great output of producers. We 
would welcome films having a larger 
percentage of real educational material.” 


Recently, with the more general use 
of the 16 mm. safety film and improved 
portable projectors, a large number of 
films in the field of home economics 
have beeri made for rental and sale by 
educational motion picture agencies, of 
which there are at present more than 
twenty companies. The list of educa- 
tional motion pictures available from 
all sources designed for use in home 
economics teaching numbers more than 
100 titles. Such a list was published in 
the January 1934 issue of Practical Home 
Economics, 

There is need at present for thought- 
ful consideration of improvement in the 
subject matter, distribution and use of 
motion pictures for home economics 
education. C. H. Hanson, of the Co- 
operative Extension Service of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, in making a report of “How Coun- 
ty Extension Agents Look at Visual 
Aids,” says: 

“This study so far reveals that county 
agents are more interested in motion 
pictures than in any other type of visual 
aid. ... A more intimate picture of 
what these agents think of the relative 
merits of motion pictures is shown in 
the following summary. ...: Purpose. 
To increase attendance at meetings. 
For propaganda purposes. To _ increase 
active interest in extension work. To 
increase membership in farm organiza- 
tions. For teaching new ideas and prac- 
tices. For getting people to adopt new 
practices.” 

These are arranged in order of great- 
est weight given them. These reports 
came from both farm and home demon- 
stration agents. A large majority of 
these agents replied that no essential 


By 
Edith L. Allen* 


Scientist, Cooperative Extension Work 
Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


difference in illustrations was required 
for adults and for boys and girls in 4-H 
Club Work, and that the best success is 
had when using only two or three reels 
at a meeting, and that when these are 
shown at the latter part of the program, 
says the same report. 

The consensus of opinion of the mem- 
bers of the Clothing Section of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Home Economics As- 
sociation who met at the auditorium of 
the office of Motion Pictures on March 
30, 1933, was that girls of junior and 
senior high school, and even junior col- 
lege age understood the processes of man- 
ufacture better after seeing a motion pic- 
ture than when they were taken to a fac- 
tory; the reason for this was that the 
speed and noise of the factory distracted 
their attention from the processes to be 
observed. This observation also applies 
to women, 

In connection with my studies of the 
use of films for educational work in 
home economics, I have made the fol- 
lowing bibliography of titles giving in- 
formation suggestive to home econ- 
omists, as well as agriculturists, in the 
use, study and effect of motion pictures 
for educational purposes. 


Information Suggestive to Home Econo- 
mists on the Use, Production, and Effects 
of Motion Pictures—A Bibliography* 

1. “Children’s Sleep,” Samuel Renshaw, 
Vernon L. Miller and Dorothy P. 
Marquis (N. Y.: Macmillan Co., 1933, 
pp. 242). 

2. “Our Movie Made Children,” Henry 
James Forman (N. Y.: Macmillan Co., 
1933, pp. VITI—288). 

3. “Educational Talking Picture,” Fred- 
erick L. Devereux and others (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1933, pp. 
239). 

4. “Sound Motion Picture in Science 
Teaching,” Phillip Justin Rulon (Har- 
vard University Press, 1933. Harvard 
Studies in Education, pp. XI{I—236, 
Illus. 4). 

5. “A Review of the Findings of the 
President’s Research Committee on 
Social Trends” (Chapters 3, 4, 8 of 
Vol. 1, and Chapters 15, 18 and 19 of 
Vol. 2). 

(Continued on page 156) 





* These references relate to motion pictures in 
connection with child care and development as 
well as to the use of motion pictures for educa 
tional purposes. Compiled December, 1933. 
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Through the Mediterranean 


On a Freighter 


By 
Dorothy Gladys Spicer 





Courtesy American Export Lines 


IXTY days aboard a freighter bound 
for southern seas! Sixty days of 

delicious uncertainty as to where 
you may find yourself. You are a vaga- 
bond traveler now, and like all vagabonds, 
you don old clothes and cast care to the 
winds. You lie in the summer sunshine 
and dream of castles in Spain. And then, 
one day, you open your eyes to find your 
castles are real. 

You are walking through crooked 
streets heavy with the perfume of olean- 
ders. Black eyed women in white ker- 
chiefs and homespun skirts, nod from 
crude stalls which bloom with roses and 
mignonette and solemn Madonna lilies. 
Ragged urchins at your side turn hand- 
springs for the reward of a few dingy 
coppers. A little mouse colored donkey 
with trappings of red and yellow and 
green steadily plods up the hill. He is 
almost hidden beneath the comely peasant 
girl who sits on his back with gay saddle 
bags stuffed with onions, bread and fruit. 
Everywhere there is bustle and laughter, 
the clatter of hundreds of feet on hard 
cobblestones, the merry jingle of coins and 
the urgent squealing of guinea pigs. Yes, 
you’re in Spain at last. Soon you will 
be seeing its palaces, which sing with the 
splendors of bygone days. You'll be 
visiting the castles you have dreamed 
about, and peeping behind wrought iron 
grilles at gardens which once brought 
pleasure to kings. Today you are in 
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Spain, tomorrow, who knows? And so 
the golden days slip by, each one more 
precious than the last. 

A freighter cruise to the Mediterranean 
is almost the best “travel buy” you can 
get in these days of increased rates and 
high exchange. On a certain line, which 
accommodates from twelve to fifty pas- 
sengers along with its cargoes of pumice 
and hides, olive oil, figs and mother-of- 
pearl, you can purchase two months of 
glamorous adventure for $265.00. You are 
the guest of the boat wherever it stops 
to load and unload, and as such, your ex- 
penses on land need be no more than you 
wish. The freighter furnishes cruise visas 
for the various countries at which it stops, 
so aside from the usual $10.00 passport 
charge, the $5.00 U. S. Revenue Tax and 
your tips on the boat, there are no dis- 
concerting “extras” to eat into your vaca- 
tion fund. 

One of. the pleasantest features about 
these freighters is that the voyageur at 
all times has the freedom of the boat. 
Comfortable shoes, sport dresses and 
bathing togs (if you swim), are desirable 
for daytime wear. 
not needed, unless you choose to dine 
fashionably when on shore. The state- 
rooms, with their outside windows, are 
comfortably furnished and pleasantly lo- 
cated in the center of the boat. The 
room steward, who is transformed into 
a waiter at meal time, serves you with 


Evening clothes are 





Courtesy Thomas Cook & Sons 


Above, a court of the Alcazar, at Seville, with the 
famous fountain; left, a stateroom on your freighter. 


the good wholesome food “vagabonds” 
always crave. There are plenty of delica- 
cies, too, ripe olives and fresh figs and 
golden Spanish honey, the specialties of 
the various ports you happen to be visit- 
ing. For amusement there are deck games, 
swimming in an improvised pool, long 
hours for reading and golden sunsets, 
which melt into the mysterious peace of 
starlight and darkened -waves fringed 
with silver spray 

‘But what shall I get from my vacation 
to help me in my work?” you ask, be- 
cause now, as never before, the teacher's 
pennies must be made to do double duty 
The answer to your question is that the 
freighter trip we describe will give a 
fleeting glimpse of native life and customs 
in at least five different countries. It will 
give you between one and five days at a 
given port and an opportunity to take in- 
expensive tram or bus trips to such places 
as Pompeii, Florence or Pisa. It will 
give you a chance to sample the charac- 
teristic foods of different countries and 
to pick up bits of native pottery or hand- 
work which will serve as illustrative ma- 
terial in your classroom work. Best of 
all, if you have been abroad before, it 
will refresh your memory on present day 
conditions in southern Europe. And if 
you have never traveled in Mediterranean 
lands, a freighter cruise, which will re- 
lieve you of the responsibilities of bag- 
gage and transportation, will be from 
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beginning to end a delightful adventure, 
calculated to bring alive the peoples and 
places you have hitherto known in imag- 
From the practical point of view, 
then, the trip is an excellent investment. 


ination. 


Following is a partial list of the fas- 
cinating ports where your sixty day 
freighter trip is likely to take you. <A 
brief summary is given of a few of the 
many things you, as a Home Economics 
teacher, will be particularly interested in 
Guidebook information 
Wherever possible, 


seeing and doing. 
is purposely omitted. 
approximate prices are included for sight- 
seeing trips, as well as suggestions for 
purchases characteristic of the different 
countries. But don’t forget you are a 
vagabond, and you really can’t guess just 
when or where or how long you will stop. 

After two weeks of steady sailing you 
arrive at Gibraltar which is gay with sum- 
mer flowers and sparkling in southern sun- 
shine. The houses, which are Spanish in 
character, are as gay as the flowers them- 
selves, their delicate colorings of 


pink and maize and green. 


with 


The streets of Gibraltar make you feel 
as if you had suddenly stepped into the 
center of a kaleidoscope. Gibraltar is the 
meeting place of East and West and as 
such, you will see people and things trom 
almost every corner of the earth. In the 
shops you will find soft leathers from 
Algiers, lace, embroideries and fine drawn 
work from Malta, woven grass baskets 
filled with native flower per- 
fumes from France, lace. mantillas from 


oranges, 
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Spain and choice 
Oriental silks. 
One writer has 
rightly described 
Genoa as possess- 
ing “the best Van 
Dycks, the best 
bake-shops and 
huge apples.” Cer- 
tainly, you will not 
wish to miss any 
of these good 
things, will 
you fail to haunt 
the quaint markets 
of the old quarter. 
The air is filled 
with the odor of 
roasting coffee, 
cheeses and 
ve ge- 
Madonna 


vendors 


nor 


fresh 
over-ripe 
tables. 
faced 
tempt you to buy 
from their stores 
of luscious fruits 
which are spread 
out like rich flower 
gardens in tiny 
sidewalk shops. 
Up the Via Gari- 
baldi you will wan- 
der, to view the 


harsh old houses, 








Above, a view of town of Gibraltar; 
below, a typical street scene in Tangiers. 
Courtesy Thomas Cook and Sons. 








with their graceful 


stairways, lovely 
courtyards and 
carved loggias, 


where nobles of old 
used to loll at their 
ease. Today the 
municipal buildings 
occupy old 
houses, the splen- 
dor of which has 
not vanished with 
the passage of 
time. The Cathe- 
dral, which tradi- 
entombs 


these 


tion 
the remains of St. 
John the Baptist, 
the house of Col- 
umbus and_ the 
gaudy Annunziati, 
all claim 
tention. 


says 


your at- 


Genoa is joyous 
and picturesque. It 
fascinates with its 
teeming vivid life, 
but it does not en- 
thrall 
its seeming 


because of 
mo- 
dernity. 





Marseilles and Bouillabaisse are as in- 
separable as day and night or the sun and 
moon. And once you step out on the busy 
Cannebiére (which Marseilles folk claim is 
the finest street in the world), you will 
begin to hunt for a restaurant or café 
where you can sample, not only Bouilla- 
baisse, but some of the other foods for 
which the French port is famed. Of 
course you will try brandade aioli, the 
potent garlic sauce, than which none is 
finer, eursins, those “prickly pears of the 
sea,” and Cassis, the good white wine of 
the country. And as you try to analyze 
your marvelous fish stew, you'll think of 
Thackeray’s description, 


“This Bouillabaisse a noble dish is— 

A sort of soup, or broth or brew, 

Or hotch potch of all sorts of fishes, 
That Greenwich never can out do; 
Green herbs, red peppers, mussels, saffron, 
Soles, onions, garlic, roach and dace; 
All these you eat at Terree’s Tavern, 
In that one dish of Bouillabaisse!” 

and agree with him that all these ingre- 
dients and more beside, are included in 
your one dish of Bouillabaisse. 

While in Marseilles you will take the 
funicular to the heights where Notre 
Dame de la Garde looks far out 
You will visit the famous dun- 


over 
the city. 
geons of Chateau d’If, a gloomy Monte 
Cristo spot, where the Man with an Iron 
Mask was imprisoned. Or perhaps you 
will choose an excursion out to Aix, the 


(Continued on page 153) 
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Teaching the Care 


Part Ill 


Periodical or Occasional Care of 
Clothing and Household 
Textiles 


A. What are the periodical or occasional 
problems in the care of clothing and textiles 
for which all wise housekeepers plan? 
Teaching Points: 

1. Laundering, dry cleaning and the 
removal of spots and stains are 
generally called periodical prob- 
lems. 

2. Laundering consists in the wash- 
ing of fabrics with soap and water 
to remove dirt. 

3. Dry cleaning means cleaning with- 
out water; actually fabrics are 
dipped in naphtha or some other 
solvent of grease or dirt. 

4. Experience and a knowledge of the 
origin of the spot or stain found 
on the fabric is essential for their 
successful removal. 


B. How can the family’s laundry problems be 
cared for satisfactorily? 
Teaching points: F 
1. Laundering fabrics is the cheapest 
and most widely used type of 
cleaning. 
2. The careful laundering of house- 
hold fabrics preserves their appear- 
ance and adds length of life to their 


usefulness. 
3. Properly laundered fabrics and 
garments wear longest and are 


hygienic and comfortable. 

4. Home laundering of garments and 
household fabrics is harder work 
and much less expensive (money) 
than commercial laundering. 

5. The intelligent housekeeper will 
evaluate the cost of time, money, 
labor and worry for home launder- 
ing with commercial work. 

. Cottons, linens and many rayons 
are easily and successfully laun- 
dered. 

7. The laundering of all woolens re- 
quires especial care. 

8. Some silks: and certain synthetic 
fabrics should never be washed. 

9. Adequate and suitable supplies are 
necessary for the best results in 
home laundering. 

10. The equipment used in 
laundering should be suited to the 
needs of the family. 

11. There are many types of washing 
machines, wringers etc. that should 
be carefully evaluated before being 


nN 


home 


purchased 

12. The hamper containing the soiled 
clothing should be kept in an airy 
clean place. 
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of Clothing and Textiles 


Suggestions for Units in a Course 


for Teacher Training Institutions 


13. The family washing is usually done 
once a week and if successfu! tol- 
lows a rather regular procedure. 

14. Badly soiled or stained garments 
should be cared for before being 
placed in the weekly wash. 

15. All supplies and equipment should 
be assembled before beginning the 
washing. 

16. A mild soap is generally preferable 
for laundering. 

17. The thorough rinsing of the fabrics 
is as important as the actual wash- 
ing in soap and water. 

18. Fabrics and garments 
carefully dried, stretched into shape 
and pressed. 

Guide Questions: 


should be 


1. What do you understand to be the 
chief reasons for laundering gar- 
ments? 

2. How should window 
laundered? 

3. Why is it not advisable to launder 
wool and cotton fabrics together? 

4. Estimate the cost of 
laundry at home and compare with 


curtains be 


doing the 


what you pay for a similar amount 
of washing done commercially. 

5. List the procedures to use in home 
laundering. How do they differ 
when the washing is sent to the 
laundry? 

6. How should you wash your knitted 
wool sweater? 

7. Why cannot all synthetic fibers be 
treated alike in washing? 

8. How should Mary decide 
commercial make of soap to use 
when washing her = silk 
Why? 

9. Should garments be soaked before 
washing? Why? 

10. Should fabrics be boiled in an ordi- 
nary wash? Why? 

11. Make a floor plan, showing the best 
arrangement for the laundry equip- 
ment for a family living on an in- 
come of $2000. 

12. Make and try out a list of sugges- 
tions for reducing the time and ef- 
fort consumed in washing your per- 


which 


dress? 


sonal garments. 

13. Collect and evaluate advertisements 
for the various washing powders 
and soaps on the market. 

14. How should the homemaker pro- 


3. Soaps 


By Lilian C. W. Baker 


Director of Home Economics, 
State Teachers College, 
Keene’ New Hampshire 


shrinkage of fabrics 
through washing them? 


5. What do you know about research 


vide for 


on laundering and its problems? 
16. Visit a commercial laundry and no- 
tice the 


equipment and arrange- 


ment of procedure. 


References to Use: 


Hess-Textile Fibers and their Use, 
pp 312-321. 

Rathbone & Tarpley—Fabrics & 
Dress, pp 336-341. 

Friend & Shultz—Clothing, pp 241- 
243. 

W oolman 
pp 446-455. 
Balderston—Laundering, Ch. 11. 
Jordan—C lot hing, Fundamental 
Problems, pp 325-331. 
Woolman—Clothing, Choice, Care, 
Cost. Ch. X11. 

Johnson—Textile Fabrics. 

The Woman’s Institute Library of 
Dressmaking—The Care of Cloth- 
ing. Ch. L, Home Laundering. 
Baldt & Harkness—Clothing for 
the High School Girl, pp 360-361. 
Andrews—Economics of the 
Household, pp 441-452. 
Wing—Home Management, Rum- 
ford Baking Powder Co. House 


& McGowan—Textiles, 


Cleaning—Procter & Gamble Co. 
-Making Home Laundry 
Washing Machine 


Lutes 
Easy — Easy 
Company. 
Trilling & Williams—A Girl’s Prob- 
lems in Home Economics, pp 239— 
245. 

Synthetic Fabrics 
Review Co., pp. 7-8 
Vail—Approved Methods for Home 
Procter & 


Bulletin. Pictorial 


Laundering The 
Gamble Company. 


C. How should the garments and fabrics be 
cleaned that cannot be laundered? 


Teaching Points: 


most 


1. In 


successfully done by a commercial 


general dry cleaning is 


establishment. 


2. The agents used in dry cleaning are 


more or less inflammable so re- 


quire especial care when used. 


especially prepared to be 
used with the dry cleaning solvents 
are now available. 


(Continued on page 155) 
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Helen E. Lockwood 


Dean, Department of Home Economics 
Farmington State Normal School 
Maine 


Miss Lockwood was born in Kennebunk, Maine, and received 


he graduated 


her education largely in Massachusetts, where s 
from Northfield Seminary and from the Mary Hemenway 
School of Household Arts at Framingham Normal School. 
She also graduated from Teachers College, New York. After 
experience in social welfare work in Salem, Massachusetts, 
and in teaching in Maryland and Dedham, Massachusetts, 
Miss Lockwood took teacher training work at Simmons Col- 
lege, Framingham Normal School, and Drexel Institute. 
Coming to the Farmington State Normal School in 1923 
as head of the home economics department, Miss Lockwood 
at once began to plan for a four year course for prospective 
home economics teachers—a novelty in Maine normal schools. 
This course was established so successfully, through a re- 
arranged curriculum, that the Board of Normal School 
trustees and the Commissioner of Education for Maine recom- 
mended to the state legislature that the bachelor’s degree be 
awarded to graduates. This recommendation having been 
approved, the class of 1928 first received that distinction. 
Under her deanship the school in home economics has been 
most successful, being outstanding for the material offered in 


nursery school work and in its personality development 


program. 
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Who's Who in Home Economics 









Louise Keller 


State Supervisor of Home Economics Education 
Montana 


Miss Keller received her first training in home economics 
education at the University of Missouri, where she took her 
B.S. in 1921. After six years of teaching experience in Mis- 
souri high schools, four of which were in vocational home 
economics work, she went to the University of Minnesota for 
her M.S., which she received in 1929. 

Miss Keller has held her present position for two years, 
combining her work as State Supervisor of Home Economics 
Education with an assistant professorship in home economics 
education at Montana State College. 

Under her direction, home economics work is making marked 
progress in Montana. Despite economy programs in school 
work, there has been a gain in the number of home economics 
departments maintained in Montana public schools. The 
work done in these departments is notably progressive, with 
almost all of them offering a rounded program, not just foods 
and clothing work. The curriculum has been developed in 
such a way as to avoid repetition in senior high school of 
work covered in seveiith and ninth grades or in 4-H Club 
work, and the program is closely integrated with conditions 


in the community and in the individual family. 
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A Simple System of Bookkeeping 


For Use 


OME system of bookkeeping is the 
first essential of a successful busi- 


I 


ress. You need to know exactly 


what you are doing with your money. A 
simple system is not difficult but it does 
require accuracy and consistent attention 
with a specific time set aside for this 
work. 
used successfully and can be adopted to a 
simple or a more elaborate organization. 
The essential equipment is: 


if 


The following system has been 


A purchase book to keep statements of 


receipts and disbursements. 


be 
dot 
div 


This can 
kept in a journal. The smallest 
ible page form book is a 16 column, 
ided to the right. 


Possible headings for this book are: 


A. Disbursements ° 
1. Check number (use folio column) 
2. Food* 
3. Equipment 
4. Cleaning Supplies 
5. Laundry 
6. Ice 
7. Misc. 
8. Overhead or maintenance — if 
charged to lunch room 
9. Paper supplies 
10. Replacement and repairs 
11. Regular employees wages 
12. Student employees wages 


B. Receipts 


13: 
14. 
15. 
16. 

c 
17. 


Number served—lunch room 
Cash receipts—lunch room 
Number served—special service 
Miscellaneous cash receipts, in- 
luding discounts 

Bank deposits 





Files 

Filing is the storing away of cor- 
respondence, or information, in such 
an orderly way and according to such 
a system that any letter or piece of 
information can be quickly and easily 


fou 


nd. (Keep things together that 


belong together. ) 


MAY, 





* If you wish to keep a record 
of amounts spent for different 
food groups list those across the 
top, with the firm name down the 
side of the journal. Include in 
that case a column for total 
amount paid to that firm under 
the heading food and distribute 
amount under the proper head- 
ings. 


1934 


ad 


Kathleen 


By 


Florence Quast 


Head of Department of 
Institution Economics, 
and 


Alcott 


Secretary of the Department 


1. Files to hold 4x6 inch cards. These 
files may be the portable cardboard 
type (cost about $1) or steel files. 


Price cards. For example: 


at @@t@a Beas 


Gort Tove 


6 | cee |e] 2. 15 


—_— 


reece |(ta| 2.70 


mec |\tha| £. 70 
ctenmnveetl ndhssnd | 





We S— abbreviations For company Krom whieh purchesad 


b. Cards of all recipes used in kitchen. 


For example: 








CottaGE PuppINnG 2 


pans 

64 orders 
2 |b. sugar Ib. .045 09 
10 oz. fat Ib. 09 ~=.056 
6 eggs dz, 24° da 
1 qt. milk .07 
3 lb. pastry flour Ib. .032 .096 


3 oz. bak. pow. Ib. .15 .03 
1 T vanilla 04 


4 t salt 


502 


per order .0078 








c. Employees records and applica- 
tions (include full name, age, 
address, telephone number, posi- 
tion desired, past experience and 


employer). 


d. Equipment record—1l card for 
each piece of equipment. 
2. Files to keep unpaid bills (in- 


voices), paid bills, (both listed un- 
der name of firm) and correspond- 
ence. These can be kept in three 
portable letter files, or in manilla 
folders (8'2x11 in.). The fold- 
ers can be filed in the desk drawer 
or in steel files—drawer type. 


IIT. 
1, 


NO 


ww 


> 


_ 


in School Lunch Rooms 


Other 
kept in manilla folders: 


material which could be 


1. Inventories—typed list of food 
and equipment 
2. Menus 


Ww 


. Food studies 


> 


Employees schedules (dupli- 
cate copy of posted schedule) 


. Statements 


wn 


profit and loss 
comparative 


Food 


1 folder for each group 


inventories (on cards) 


on 


beverages 
fats and oils 
eggs and cheese 
canned goods 
cereals 
dried foods 
pickles, sauces, etc. 
misc. 
spices and extracts 
sugars 
Method 
Deposit daily cash receipts in bank 


for Keeping Accounts 
and record in purchase book under 
bank deposits. 

Make all payments by check (ex- 
cept petty cash). Petty cash dis 
bursements supported by cash re- 
ceipts (No. 16 under receipts). 
Record all other receipts and dis- 
bursements in purchase book 
File all bills received and enter in 
disbursements all bills paid. 
Reports 

yearly and 
the 
trustees or superintendent. 


A monthly or profit 


loss statement for board of 

Income 
Cash 
Cash 
Accounts receivable if 


lunch room meals 
misc. 
any 
Discounts 
Total 
Cost of Food 
Beginning Inventory 
Purchased 
Total 
Ending Inventory—(subtract) 
Total Food Cost for Period 


Resources 


Gross Profit or Loss 
Expenses 
Cleaning Supplies 
Beginning Inventory 
Purchases 
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Dis boursemeates 


x) Food 


4404 | (402 


Total Resources 
Ending Inventory — (sub- 
tract) 
Amount used 
Ice 
Laundry 
Misc. 
Paper Supplies 
Overhead—if any (heat, light, 
power, rent) 
Repairs and Replacements to 
Equipment 
Salaries and Wages 
Regular 
Student 
Total Expenses (cleaning, ice, 
laundry, etc.) 
Net Profit or Loss 
Make a note of any new equip- 
ment purchased and subtract 
amount from profit or loss. 


2. Percentage Distribution of In- 
come (To accompany profit and 
loss statement). 

Supervision—if any charged 

Labor 

Food 

Operating Expense 

Profit or Loss 

The percentages will depend upon 
the expenses charged to the 
lunch room. Food costs may be 
80% where the school board 
provides equipment, heat, light, 
etc. An effort should be made 
to have at least a 5% profit to 
insure against a loss. 

3. Patronage Report (To accom- 
pany profit and loss statement). 

a. Patronage of the lunch room— 
one or more months 

b. Special service—luncheons and 
dinners—total number persons 
served 

c. Total number served during 
month or term 

4. Comparative Statements and 
Graphs may accompany the report. 
These picture the condition of af- 
fairs in such a way that the major 
operations can be easily grasped. 
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i) 


Ww 


> 


. Telephone 


. Orders given to 


rece pes 


Facts may be presented 
a. As a plain statement of facts 
b. As a statistical table 
c. As a graph 
pictorial and circle charts 
bar charts 
curve, line or Z charts (most 
accurate) 
ratio charts 
organization charts 


Purchasing Supplies 
orders—put in order 
book with duplicate 

a. Original sent to employee re- 

ceiving goods to use in checking 
goods when delivered. Receives 
no goods without order. 

. Duplicate left in order book and 

checked with delivery tags. 

c. Order tag should be returned to 
office, with tradesman’s tag, for 
rechecking and filing until the 
receipt of bill from the company. 


oS 


salesmen, ex.: 
canned goods. Salesman makes 
out duplicate form. Duplicate left 
at office to be sent to the receiving 
room and used the same as are 
order blanks. 


. Checking bills 


Bills sent from the company are 
checked with the salesman’s tags 
and check made out to cover the 
amount of the invoice. Receipted 
bill filed under name of company. 
When bills are paid by the pur- 
chasing department a statement 
is prepared from the salesman’s 
tags and both are sent to the 
purchasing department 
bills are paid. Lunch room keeps 
record of amounts in its own 
books. 


where 


. Control of Stock in Store Room 


a. Keep under lock and key 

b. Have some reliable persons re- 
sponsible for issue of goods 

c. Definite time for store room 
issues—twice a day enough 

d. Record kept of goods issued 


Popularizing the School 
Lunch 


By 


Edna E. von Berge 


HE feeding of school children is one 

of the numerous responsibilities in 

addition to the actual teaching, 
which every school ought to accept. To 
the Home Economics department natur- 
ally falls the task of cleverly and con- 
vincingly impressing boys and _ girls 
with the importance of well chosen noon 
meals. With the freedom that comes in 
spending their own money at the noon 
hour, students are wont to indulge in 
pops, candies, pastries and ice creams, in- 
stead of more nourishing foods. 

In order to make the foods of the 
school cafeteria sufficiently appealing, 
and in every way possible cater to the 
likes and dislikes of students, the fol- 
lowing plan in our school helped great- 
ly in increasing the cafeteria patronage, 
and undoubtedly student health. 


I. To begin with, typewritten menus 
with costs, were posted each day before 
the end of school, on the students’ bul- 
letin boards, so that the students would 
know in advance what they wished, and 
would know what to bring from home 
in cases where only part of the lunch 
was purchased. During the actual lunch 
period, the cafeteria line would not be 
held up while students pondered at 
length over their choice. This made 
for greater speed in service, and adver- 
tised food favorites in advance. Small 
cards with plate lunch combinations 
posted at the counter, advertised these 
specials. Often sample plate lunches 
were on display, and advertised them- 
selves through their attractiveness, mak- 
ing it unnecessary for all interested in 
the daily plate lunches to take time to 
ask what foods made up the special p:ate 
lunches for the day. 

II. Previous to cafeteria specials and 
students’ favorites, such as chicken, chop 
suey or chili, notices were sent to home 
room teachers who announced them. This 
resulted in increased patronage. 

III. From time to time, attractive, 
colorful and appealing posters in cafe- 
teria, halls and on _ bulletin boards, 
brought to the consciousness of stu- 
dents the value of wise selection of foods. 
Such captions as these proved of interest. 

1. Under a football picture “Do you 
sit on the sidelines? If you want to 
make the team, avoid pop, candy and 
hot dogs at noon.” 

2. Under an attractive group of girls 
dancing, the comment “Are you a wall- 
flower? Pretty, peppy, popular girls 
eat fruits, vegetables and soups at noon.” 

3. Under a reproduction of the school 
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honor roll, the question, “Is your name 
on the honor roll? Smart students eat 
smart foods. They stay away from 
candy, pop, and such at noon and choose 
wisely of fruits, vegetables and soups.” 

IV. Each home room teacher filled 
out a printed form sent out by the home 
economics teacher, after questioning 
students on the following points. 

1. Number in the home room. 

2. How many eat regularly at the 
school cafeteria? 

3. How many buy all their food at 
the cafeteria? 

4. How many bring part of their lunch 
from home and purchase the rest? 

5. How many consult the daily menu 
posted on the bulletin board? 

6. How many consult the daily plate 
lunch menu posted at the cafeteria win- 
dows? 

7. Why do those who eat at nearby 
lunch prefer eating there in 
place of the school cafeteria? 

8. What are the objections to the cafe- 
teria? 

9. Have you any suggestions? 

The compiled results were most re- 
vealing. Such suggestions and criticism 
as these proved of great value. 


rooms, 


1. “Chili is not served often enough. 
We can get it at nearby lunch rooms. 

2. Pretzels are not as large as those 
we can get elsewhere. 

3. The soup is too thin. 

4. The jello is rubbery. 

5. Servings do not compare in size 
with those of nearby lunch rooms. 

6. There are too many classes in the 
cafeteria at one time. 

7. There is too much supervision in 
the cafeteria. We like freedom at noon.” 

Carbon copies of compiled 
were presented to the cook, principal 
of the school and city cafeteria director, 
who all cooperated in an attempt to 
remedy the conditions prompting the 
criticisms. Each in turn made every at- 
tempt to carry out the suggestions made. 

V. A series of editorials in the school 
paper, discussing the value of the noon 
meal, with suggestions as to suitable 
foods to choose for good health, further 
impressed the students with the great 
importance of eating wisely at noon. 


results 


Answers to criticisms, many unjustly 
made or because of a lack of under- 
standing, and a promise to execute the 
suggestions, wherever feasible, found in 
the questionnaire, also appeared in the 
school paper, satisfying the curiosity of 
the students as to the purpose of the 
questions asked, and made them aware 
of our interest and cooperation. 
Whether the 


supervision of 


is under the 
home 


cafeteria 
the 
teacher, or as in larger cities under the 
directorship of a city cafeteria manager, 
this outlined plan is applicable, and will 
bring gratifying results in increasing 
cafeteria patronage. 
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economics 
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Cookers for Emergency Lunches 


By 


Doris W. McCray 


has been deemed ad- 
hot dish 
necessary 


HERE it 


visable to serve one 


at noon, it may be 
that a teacher, unfamiliar with such prob- 
lems, shall take over the organization and 
management of the project. 

If the one hot food is cocoa, an ordi- 
nary kettle is satisfactory, but for cooking 
cream soup, a covered 
The illustration shows 


vegetables for 
kettle is necessary. 
three cookers which might be chosen from 
Such cookers 


foods 


a large number available. 
are useful in conserving flavor of 
and water-soluble vitamins and minerals. 

The “waterless” cooker shown at the left 
has two advantages over an ordinary ket- 
tle. It has a tight fitting cover with a 
steam vent, 
bottom which distributes the 
the burner and affords some protection 
against scorching. Cookers like the 
shown may be had in eight, ten, twelve 


and it has an extra heavy 


heat from 


one 


and sixteen quart capacity. Two inset 
pans of two and three-fourths quart ca- 
pacity are provided with the smallest 


cooker, and a perforated rack which sup- 
ports the pans, leaving space beneath for 
a pot roast. For the larger cookers, the 
pans are three and one-half quart capacity. 

The steamer shown in the illustration is 
a four-decker. Water is poured into the 
bottom pan through the opening shaped 
like a The next pan is 


forated for steaming vegetabies. 


funnel. per- 
‘Lhe pan 
placed on top of it has an ingenious steam 
the top 
If one food to be steamed will re- 


vent which furnishes steam to 
pan. 
quire less cooking time, it is put in the 


last pan, after the lower pans of food 


have cooked several minutes. The four 
sections assembled on top of each other 
measure sixteen and one-half inches in 


height; each section measures eight and 
seven-eighths inches in diameter and four 
and one-half inches in height. A smaller 
size measures twelve inches total height. 
The pressure cooker offers the greatest 
cooking speed of all cookers, because in- 
creased pressure within the cooker raises 
the boiling point. After fifteen pounds 
pressure is reached, the food cooks in ap- 
proximately one-third the time required 
in an ordinary kettle. The pressure cooker 
the 
fluctuations in 


must be watched more closely than 


other cookers, as great 


pressure make it impossible to time the 
cooking operation correctly 

To give some idea of the speed of the 
pressure cooker, it may be stated accu- 
pressure 


rately that with 15 Ib. potatoes 


cook in ten minutes; a large, old rooster 


or a tough cut of beef cooks tender in 
forty minutes, and navy beans cook ten 
previous soaking, in forty 


little 


der, without 


minutes. There is very oxidation 


and destruction of vitamins in foods 
cooked in the pressure cooker. 
Foods which can be prepared in the 


cooker for the one hot dish are: vegetable 
soups and chowders, hamburger balls with 
tomato sauce, hot apple tapioca, creamy 


rice pudding with raisins, beef stew with 


vegetables, chop suey, corn meal mush, 
Mexican chili, Italian spaghetti, savory 
rice with vegetables, and baked beans. 


It is possible to produce a braised or 


browned effect on the surface of the meat, 
by searing both sides in a hot greased 
cooker, be fore placing vegetables in the 


inset pans above the meat, without added 
water, 

Pressure cookers like the one illustrated 
come in ten, twelve, eighteen and twenty- 
five quart sizes. 

The different kinds of cookers are as 
useful in the well equipped regular school 
cafeteria kitchen as for preparing a single 


hot dish for emergency lunches. 
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High School Courses 
In Family Relationships 


Bonnie Virginia 


By 
Goodman 


HE teaching of family relationships 
to high school girls and boys is one 
of the biggest problems that con- 


fronts the inexperienced home economics 
teacher, and it is in an effort to aid her 
in solving this problem that the following 


uni 


ts, problems and exercises are offered. 


The beginning teacher in a high school 


is 


usually scheduled for the maximum 


teaching load, and probably finds it neces- 
sary to do more study than the experi- 


enc 


ed teacher. Due to this fact, time 


cces not permit her to work out a de- 


tailed course for each unit in every course 
taught in home economics, yet the con- 
tent of the units in family relationships 


is 


of the greatest concern to her, and 


when forming these units she is puzzled 


to know what to include. 


sen 


of 


The units pre- 
ted here have been written as a result 
teaching experiences in high schools 


and have been planned for the inexperi- 


enc 


ed teacher. 


Unit I. Comparing the: early American 
family with our modern family. 


a 


. Problems for discussion: 

1. What do records tell us of how 
early American families lived? 

2. Name some of the characteristics 

of early American life. 

. How did the religion, recreation, 
education, methods of work and 
marriage relations of the early 
American family differ from those 
in families today? 

. What contributions to civilization 
did women and children of pio- 
neer families make? 


w 


psy 


tasks 
before the use of 


How household 


ut 


were per- 


formed elec- 
tricity ? 

6. What electrical equipment has 
simplified modern homemaking? 
How does the present status of 
women compare with that of the 
early American women? 

How has woman gained her so- 
cial and economic independence? 
In what ways is the modern fam- 
ily superior to the early Ameri- 
can? In what ways less superior? 


™N 


~ 


So 


. Laboratory problems and exercises: 


1. List the duties generally per- 
formed by early American women. 
2. List the duties of the average 
rural homemaker today. How do 
these compare? 
3. Write a_ short 


story of early 


American family life as told by 
some person of your acquaintance 
more than 70 years of age. 


Unit IT. 
home affect family relationships, 
a. Problems for discussion: 


4. Report to the class a history of 
the town in which you live. 

. For comparison list in two paral- 
lel columns: 

(a) All the labor saving devices 
used in grandmother’s era. 

(b) All the labor saving devices 
used in the modern home. 

. Compare your home with that of 
the colonial girl in regard to food 
and clothing, luxuries, types of 
houses, physical strain, recreation, 
communication and transportation. 

References: 

1. For pupils: 

Groves, Skinner and Swenson, 
“The Family and Its Relationships,” 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Units 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6. Justin and Rust, 

“Problems in Home Living,” J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Unit 1. 

For teachers: 
Journal of Home 
“Trends in Family Life Today,” 
April, 1932; “Science and_ the 
Changing Modern Family,” Oc- 
tober, 1930; “The Present Status 
of the American Family,” Septem- 

ber, 1932. 

Groves, “Social Problems of the 

Family,” J. B. Lippincott Com- 

pany, Chapters 2, 3, 4. 

Rich, “Family Li‘e Today,” 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Chapter 2. 

How economic practices in the 


un 


Oo 


tN 


Economics. 


1. What constitutes the money, real, 
and free income of any family? 

2. Who contributes to your family 
income? 

. How does your family plan for 

the expenditure of its income? 

Why should each member of the 

family help plan expenditures? 

5. Why unplanned spending 
create family tensions ? 

6. How could a budget conference 

often eliminate family friction? 

What necessities must be cared 

for by the family income? 

8. How will a household 

record aid in wise spending? 

To what extent should a couple 

plan for wise expenditure of the 

family income before marriage? 


Ww 


_ 


does 


N 


expense 


Oo 


10. How should a high school girl 
plan and record personal ex- 
penses? 


—_ 
_ 


How does savings affect the fu- 
ture happiness of a family? 

12. In what ways does the spending 
of the income influence the hap- 
piness of the family? 





b. Laboratory problems and exercises: 


c. 


Unit IIT. 


1. Estimate the weekly, monthly and 
yearly income for all members of 
a family living at home. 

2. Record expenses in your home for 
one month, and deduct the ex- 
penses from the money income to 
find the amount saved. 

3. Cite examples of family friction 

due to unwise spending of the 

family income. 

Record your personal account for 

a month, then make a list of the 

personal items you consider neces- 


= 


sary during a school year; submit 
to your parent for criticism. 

Consult a college catalogue and 
estimate a freshman girl’s ex- 
penses. Plan with the family how 
you might go to college on the 


wn 


present family income. 
References: 
1. For pupils: 
Justin and Rust, “Problems in 
Home Living,” Unit 2. 
Skinner and Swenson, “The Fam- 
ily and Its Relationships,” Unit 7. 
Friend, “Earning and Spending 
the Family Income,” D. Appleton. 
For teachers: 
Smith, “Are You Ready for Mar- 
riage?” Chapter 8. Journal of 
Home Economics; “A Theory of 
Family Finance,” April, 1931; 
“Budgeting for High Schooi 
Girls,” February, 1930, Wile and 
Winn, “Marriage in the Modern 
Manner,’ The Century Pub. Co., 
Ch. 7. Groves, “IVholesome Mar- 
riage,’ Houghton Mifflin Co., Ch. 7. 
Developing pleasing personali- 


Groves, 


to 


ties in the members of the family. 
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a. Problems for discussion: 


1. What constitutes a pleasing per- 
sonality and how can it be ac- 
quired by each member of the 
family? 

2. How can a family develop fellow- 
ship among its members? 

3. What manners and_ courtesies 
make for happiness in the family? 

4. How does happy home life affect 
personality ? 


5. How do clothes and neatness af- 
fect personality ? 
6. What relationship between high 


school boys and girls is desirable? 
7. What is the proper conduct for 
boys and girls at school? at home? 
on the streets? at the movies? at 
football games? 
8. What traits of personality help 
people to make and retain friends? 


. Laboratory problems and exercises: 


1. List 10 desirable and 10 undesir- 
able traits of personality. 

2. Choose your ideal person and list 
some of their traits of personality. 
Which ones would you like to 
have for yourself? 


3. Select a family that has some un- 








RY this practical way to win 
new interest, the next time you 
give a lesson on shortcake. 

Figure out on the blackboard the 


approximate costs* of the principal 
ingredients called for in the recipe, 


like this: 

PRONE hry SG 
4tablespoons butter ..... . 3¢ 
Reece etre Bir ak 5 Ss ee 


¥4 cup milk ces 
4 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 1%4¢ 


Next point out to your pupils how 
little the Royal Baking Powder costs 
... that it actually takes only 1%¢ 
worth of Royal to make enough short- 
cake to serve eight people. 


And that 1%¢ worth of Royal in- 


sures perfect results—every time. 





You know, of course, what a fine 
baking job Royal does... and what 





*These costs, of course, vary according to locality. 
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... yet only 1%¢ worth of ROYAL 





to experiment with doubtful baking 
powder. For superior results in home 
baking, it’s real economy to use the 


best. And that means—reliable 
Royal, the standard of high quality 
for over sixty-five years. 


an exceptionally delicious flavor you 
get in shortcake made with this fa- 
mous powder. 


In fact, no matter what you 
bake with Royal, you can be 
sure of above-the-ordinary re- 
sults—finer flavor... more 
even texture... better 
keeping quality. 









~| ROYAL now 
=" sells at the lowest 
| price in 17 years 


w 








Insist on Royal Baking 
Powder for your class 
demonstrations. And be 
sure to point out to your 
pupils that it doesn’t pay 


FREE COOK BOOK—Mail the cou- 
pon below for free copies of the fa- 
mous Royal Cook Book to distribute 
to your pupils. Over 300 recipes 
and many helpful hints on baking! 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER - PRODUCT OF STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 
Dept. 164, 691 Washington Street - New York City -» New York 
Please send me free____copies of the Royal Cook Book for class use. 


¥ 


Name. 
Address == 
City and State 














Name of School 





Copyright, 1934, by Standard Brands Incorporated 
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4, 


<} 


6. 


desirable traits. Tell how these 
could be improved. 

Make a self-rating card. 
Score yourself by this score and 
compare ratings for all members 


score 


of class. Compare scores of the 
family by same card and discuss 
methods of improvement. 

Write a short paragraph on man- 
ners and courtesies for students 
at junior-senior banquet. 

Tell how you would dress and act 
when applying for stenographic 
work in an office. 


c. References: 


E 


2. 


Unit IV. 


For pupils: 

Wilson, “Everyday Manners,” The 
Macmillan Company, Chapters 2, 
4.5, 12: Part 2, Part 3. Starrett, 
“Charm of a Well Mannered 
Home,” J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, pp. 11-112. Groves, Skin- 
ner and Swenson, “Zhe Fam- 
ily and Its Relationships,’ Unit 14. 
Wadsworth, “Charm by Choice,” 
Woman’s Press. Hunter, “The 
Girl Today and the Woman To- 
morrow,’ Allyn and Bacon Co. 
For teachers: 

The Family Magazine: “The Fam- 
ily as a Unity of Interacting Per- 
sonalities,” March, 1926; “What 
Measures Have We for Growth in 
Personalities,” July, 1926. Story, 
“Individuality of Clothing,’ Chap- 
ter 4. Starrett, “The Charm of 
Fine Manners,’ J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Chapters 1, 2. Groves, 
“Personality and Social Adjust- 
ment,’ Chapters 12, 17. 

Family Relationships in the 


Successful Family. 
a. Problems for discussion: 


1. 


bdo 


& 


ui 


© 


. What is 


. What 


. What 


. How has 


. How 


What are some definitions of mar- 
riage? 

by Ameri- 
can people the ideal of marriage? 
are some laws related to 
marriage and the family in your 
state ? 


considered 


Why do marriages sometimes 
fail? 
. What are some obstacles to hap- 


piness in marriages? 


. What are aids to happy married 


life? 


. Suggest some situations that create 


family tensions, 


. What are the dangers in family 


tensions? 


. How may relatives hinder or fos- 


ter happy family relationships? 
do you consider an ideal 


parent-child relationship ? 


. What is an ideal husband-wife or 


mother-father relationship? 
divorce affected home 
life in this country? 

can training for future 
homemakers aid in making suc- 
cessful homes? 


14. 


— 
S 


2. 


ie) 


e 


Unit V. 


. List ten 





How can satisfactory family re- 
lationships be secured? 


. Laboratory problems and exercises: 
i. 


List ten characteristics of a suc- 
cessful family. 

Describe a family of your ac- 
quaintance which you consider 
successful. Why? 

. Make a collection of clippings 


from magazines and newspapers 
concerning home and family life. 


. List some of the conditions that 


tend to disrupt family life today. 


. Find some of the laws concerning 


marriage in your state. Discuss 
the effectiveness and desirability 
of such laws. What additional 
laws would be helpful? 

factors which tend to 
create unity in your home. 


. Name the phases of family life 


for which future homemakers 


need preparation. 


. References: 


For pupils. 

Daily newspapers, dictionary, mag- 
azines. Groves, Skinner & Swen- 
son, “The Family and Its Rela- 
tionships,” Units 10, 11. The Fam- 
ily Magazine: “Parent-Child Re- 
lationships,” Nov., 1929; “The 
Cultivation of Family Life,” Dec., 
1924. Richmond and Hall, “Mar- 
riage and the State,’ Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1929. 


. For teachers: 


Groves, “Wholesome Marriage,’ 
Chapters 2, 8. Wile and Winn, 
“Marriage in the Modern Man- 
ner,” Chapters 14, 15. Social 
Forces, June, 1930, Woodhouse, 
“A Study of 250 Successful Fam- 
ilies.” Groves, “Are Successful 
Families Different?”. Pictorial 
Review, Dec., 1931. “Ten Rules 
for a Successful Marriage.” 
Groves, “Social Problems of the 
Family,” Chapter 8. Russell Sage 
Foundation: ‘Medical Certifica- 
tion of Marriage,” 1925; ‘“Mar- 
riage Laws and Decisions in the 
United States,” 1929. “Child Mar- 
riages,” 1925, 

What the home should do for 


its members. 
a. Problems for discussion: 


t 
zZ: 


un 


6. 


oS 


. What 


What is the purpose of the home? 
How does the home influence its 
members?! 

educational advantages 
should the home provide? 


. How do physical factors and con- 


veniences contribute to the enjoy- 
ment of the home? 


. What means of recreation should 


the home provide for its members? 
What are the responsibilities in 
maintaining a home? 


. How can a home help its members 


to be physically healthy? 


. How should the home express its 


hospitality ? 
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10. 


mE 


E 


2. 


o 


c. R 


FE 


Unit 


6. 


. How can the home affect the men- 
tal health of the family? 

How can each person help all 
members of the family to find 
deep satisfaction in play and work 
in the home? 

aboratory problems and exercises: 


List ten ways your home helps its 
members to be healthy. 

Give the names of books and 
magazines in your home. 

. Make a list of types of games and 
recreation used in your home. 

. Describe a home where the re- 
sponsibilities are unequally di- 
vided among its members. 

. Plan several ways a home may 
show its hospitality to friends. 
List the types of families you 
would consider ideal. 

. Give the characteristics of an 
ideal home. 

eferences: 

For pupils: 

Justin and Rust, “Problems in 

Home Living,’ Unit 7. Groves, 

“The Drifting Home,” Chapter 4. 
. For teachers: 


Groves, “The Drifting Home.” 
VI. How wise planning of the 


homemaker’s work, time and energy 
affect happy home life. 
a. Problems for discussion: 


1. 


2. 


Ww 


> 


wn 


o 


“I 


_ 
_ 


Is homemaking a gainful occupa- 


tion? Why? 
Who should work outside the 
home? 


. What is the value of the home- 


maker’s time in terms of money? 
In terms of services? 

Why are married women earning 
outside the home? 

How valuable is the homemaker’s 
time as estimated by: the children, 
the husband, the community ? 

What is the general attitude of 
people at present toward home- 
makers earning outside the home? 


. What are the advantages and dis- 


advantages of women working 


outside the home? 


. How much of the homemaker’s 


time does she owe her family? 
Herself ? 

What effect will the tired home- 
maker have upon the establish- 
ment of a happy family? 

What do statistics show in regard 
to the number of married, widows 
and single women employed in 
gainful occupations today? What 
is the significance of this? 


. How should home duties be cared 


for in the childless home, when 
husband and wife both work? 


b. Laboratory problems and exercises: 


. 


od 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


List all the duties and responsi- 
bilities which the homemaker in 
your home performs. 

Estimate the hours spent by your 
mother in household tasks and 
(Continued on page 152) 



















e TYPES AND STYLES 


There are two general types of 
pork and beans. One is actu- 
ally oven baked and can prop- 
erly be called Baked Beans. In 
the other type the baking 
process is omitted and the 
beans are simply cooked in the 
can after the can is sealed. 


Pork and beans not only differ 
in type of pack, but also in the 
style ofsauce. Some are packed 
with plain sauce, some with 
tomato sauce. Sometimes the 
pork is omitted, resulting in 
the so-called “vegetarian” 
product. All are wholesome 
MAY, 1934 





Wiraet's in a can of 
PORK and BEANS? 


and delicious, and choice de- 
pends upon which type or style 
the individual prefers. 


e FOOD VALUE 


The food value of canned pork 
and beans has been found to 
be quite high, with a rated 
fuel value of 100 calories to 
78 grams. The edible organic 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY Qi 





nutrients are: Protein, 6.9%; 
fat, 2.5%; carbohydrates 
19.6%. (These calculations 
from U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Office of Experi- 
ment Stations, Bulletin 28.) 


Canned pork and beans arealso 
one of the most economical 
sources of Vitamins A and B. 








CANNED FOODS HANDBOOK—FREE! Contains authoritative 


Name. 


answers to 36 queries about commercially canned foods. A valu- 
able reference book. Mail coupon to American Can Company, 
' 230 Park Avenue, New York. 





~ Address. 





State. P-54 









128 City. 





ESPECIALLY 
GOOD for 

GROWING 
CHILDREN 





or energizing 


KARO 
SYRUP 


is essentially Dextrins, Maltose and Dex- 
trose, with a small porcentage of Sucrose 
added for flavor—all recommended for 
ease of digestion and energy value. 


Dextrose supplies the “fuel” of the 
body—the vigor and vitality. Growing 
children who expend great energy at 
work and play become sturdy and ro- 
bust—and thrive on Karo; without ever 
tiring of its tasty goodness. 


Served on pancakes, waffles, sliced 
bread, cereals, hot biscuits, etc., Karo 
provides a wholesome, delicious treat. 


Your dealer will be glad to cooperate 
with you in securing Karo in such quan- 
tities as you may need for Cafeteria use, 
in Lunchrooms, Cooking Classes, etc. 


The makers of Karo Syrup also manufac- 
ture the following well known products: 


Mazola Salad and Cooking Oil—for de- 
licious salad dressings and tender fried 
foods. 

Kre-Mel Dessert—for easily prepared 
puddings, parfaits, etc. 

Argo, Kingsford’s or Duryea’s Corn 
Starch—for baking; also for sauces and 
gravies. 


The ‘Ac- 
cepted 
Seal de- 
notes that 





Karo and advertise- 
ments for it are ac- 
ceptable to the Com- 
mittee on Foods of 
the American Medi- 
cal Association, 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
New York City 


17 Battery Place 
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Family Relationships 
(Continued from page 150) 
estimate the money value at 20 
cents per hour for one week. 

3. List some reasons which make it 
necessary for women to work out- 
side the home. 

4. Give the advantages disad- 
vantages to the family by the wife 
or mother working outside. 

5. Make a schedule for a newly mar- 

ried couple who work outside, do 

all work in a four-room apartment. 


and 


6. Plan a daily time schedule to give 
your mother more leisure. 

7. List some of the measures that 
have been taken in the past year 
to regularize employment. 

c. References : 

1. For pupils: 

Groves, Skinner and Swenson, 
“The Family and Its Relation- 
ships,’ Unit 8. Justin and Rust, 
“Problems in Home Living,’ Unit 
5. Winslow, “Married Women in 
Industry”; “The Share of Wage 
Earning Women in Family Sup- 
port,’ Woman’s Bureau, U. S. 
Dept. of Labor Bulletin No. 38. 
Woman's Home Companion, 
pamphlets: “Time Schedule for 
the Mother With One Baby,” 
“Time Schedule for the Mother 
With Three Young Children.” 

2. For teachers: 

Wile and Winn, “Marriage in the 
Modern Manner,” Ch. 8. Smith, 
“Are You Ready for Marriage?” 
Unit VII. Our Responsibility to the 
Community. 
a. Problems for discussion: 

1. Who is a good citizen in a com- 
munity ? 

2. How can a family contribute to 
improving its neighborhood ? 

3. What does the community owe its 
families and their homes? 

4. How does your community aid in 
the health of your family? 

5. What educational advantages are 
furnished by your town? 

6. What is the duty of the family to 
its church and school? 

7. What types of recreation and 
civic organizations are sponsored 
by your community? 

8. Why should your family feel ob- 
ligated to its community? 

b. Laboratory problems and exercises: 

1. Suggest a plan for the improve- 
ment of your neighborhood. 

2. Report to class all the civic or- 
ganizations and what each con- 
tributes to your community. 

3. List ten duties of a good citizen. 

4. Give the various ways your par- 
ents may cooperate with school 
authorities to improve schools. 

5. List the health organizations and 
their contributions. 

6. Class visit dairies, bakeries, groc- 








ery stores and markets to check 
on sanitation in your community. 

7. Make a list of ten ways in which 
your family might make the com- 
munity more attractive. 

c. References: 

1. For pupils: 
Groves, Skinner and Swenson, 
“The Family and Its Relation- 
ships,’ Unit 15. Justin and Rust, 
“Problems in Home Living,” Unit 
i. 

2. For teachers: 
Abel, “Successful Family Life on 
the Moderate Income,” J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, Chapters 11, 12. 
Edmonson and Dondineau, “Citi- 
senship Through Problems,” The 
Macmillan Company. Whitcomb, 
“Contribution of Home Econom- 
ics to Citizenship Training,” U. S. 
Bur. Edu., Washington, D. C. 


Short Period Classes 
(Continued from page 132) 


At the outset of the clothing work we 
emphasize that close attention to explana- 
tions is even more vital than it is in our 
foods work. If we misunderstand and do 
a thing wrong, we use three times as 
much time in taking the stitching out and 
doing it a second time, as we should have 
if we had done it correctly at first. The 
girls are assigned partners and these as- 
sist each other in fitting. 

In order to hasten laboratory work, I 
have appointed certain girls in the class, 
who do good work and are ahead of the 
class, to help some of the slow and less 
efficient pupils. I have also let girls in 
the third year clothing class, who did de- 
pendable work and who wished to gain 
some extra curricula hours, come into the 
first year classes and assist me. (This 
has proved quite satisfactory. ) 

| still hope to work out some method 
by which the girls may finish their gar- 
ments without taking so much time for 
sewing after school hours, but thus far, 
we have had to spend at least an hour 
after school for about six weeks. 

Now, let us stop and enumerate some 
of the advantages of the one hour period 
for homemaking classes. Since the class 
time for homemaking is the same as that 
for other courses in high school, more 
students are willing to take it than if it 
were a longer period. Short periods tend 
to make students more attentive during 
a class, as they do not have time to be- 
come weary. Again, they learn to organize 
work for a minimum waste of time. All 
in all, the student is better fitted to ac- 
complish her duties in the real home, for 
in the hurried life of today, the home has 
doubtless been affected more than any 
other institution. 

So, let us not lament the passing of 
the double period homemaking class, but 
rejoice in the fact that we are learning 
a better way to train our students. 
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A Cruise on a Freighter 
(Continued from page 142) 


charming old city with quaint doorways 
and beautiful churches, which was the 
home of Zola and Cézanne. 
Then back to the boat, to zigzag 
the Mediterranean again until you arrive 
at Leghorn, the principal bathing resort 
of western Italy. Leghorn, with its 
thriving industries, Naval Academy and 
many hotels is too much like some of our 
own commercial centers to hold the im- 
agination. You may shop a bit—for Leg- 
horn is noted for its fine hats, its corals, 
candied fruits and alabaster trifles—but 
then perhaps you'll take an automobile trip 
to Florence. If there are four of you, 
you can make the trip, which takes per- 
slaps three hours each way, for about 
$4.00 apiece. Your car whisks you 
through lyrically beautiful landscapes 
dotted with tiny churches and flower 
decked wayside shrines. You slow down 
through the 
women carry shining copper water jugs 


across 


villages, where queenly 
on their heads and exuberant peasants 
dance before the taverns. You pass clay 
pits on the edge of hamlets and wave a 
gay hallo to the girls who labor there. 
Past river banks you go, where women 
are on their knees, scrubbing snow white 
linen sheets; past stalwart youths driving 
two wheeled wooden carts look 
like ancient Scythian chariots; past frag- 
rant vineyards and verdant 
through the joyous countryside to Flor- 
ence, City of Flowers. 

The next day, you may choose to go 
to Pisa, with its famous leaning tower. 
Pisa is only twelve miles from Leghorn 
and it costs about $40 to go there by 
trolley. Spezia and Siena also are with- 
in easy excursion distance, so your days 
in this port are bound to be filled with 
delightful adventures in the very heart 
of ancient Italy. 

On down the coast the little freighter 
will nose her way until she arrives at 
Naples, the city of “joyous 
gorgeous views, quaint streets and per- 


which 


fields, on 


noises,” 


haps the most interesting museum in 
Naples, for all the glamour 
of her coral shops and the fascination 
of native life, is chiefly interesting as an 
excursion center. Following is a list of 


the world. 


a few of the many side trips from which 
you may choose: 

1 Pompeu by rail or bus. A visit to the 
famous Museo Nazionale will prepare you 
for the remarkable ruins of Pompeii. If 
you want to economize, you make a pic- 
nic of the occasion by taking along a 
lunch of delicious native fruit, bread and 
wine. The trip from the Stazione Cen- 
trale takes about an hour and costs some- 
thing like $.85 second class. 

2 Vesuvius. Take the funicular to the 


top. The cost for a half day trip is about 
$5.00. 
3 Capri. A full day should be allowed 
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for the round trip boat excursion from 


Naples to Sorrento to Capri. This in- 
cludes a visit to the famous Blue Grotto. 

4 Sorrento, Amalfi and Ravello, You 
may take a train or boat to Sorrento, and 
go from there by bus to Amalfi. If you 
are a good walker, you will enjoy going 
to Ravello by foot. 

After leaving Naples, your adventures 
into the unknown really begin because, 
from now on, the freighter stops only ac- 
cording to the Captain’s orders to load 
But prob- 


or unload at this port or that. 
ably you'll prowl around the coast of Sicily 
for a number of days, so get out your 
Odyssey and use it as a guide. 
lucky enough to pass through the Straits 


If you’re 





of Messina by night, the newness of the 
rebuilt city will fade into obscurity and 
you will feel yourself being carried to- 
ward an enchanted island which is brood- 
ed over by the mystery of everlasting hills. 

About Palermo there still clings the ex- 
otic beauty of an Arabian Night's tale. 
Here, as in few other places in Europe, 
the the 
with the picturesqueness of the present. 


enchantment of past combines 
Oriental ships gliding lazily through the 
laughter, 
pink 
brightly painted donkey carts, classic fea- 
tured out 
fragrant blooms—these are some of 


harbor, music, gay crowds of 


men and women, church domes, 


armfuls of 
the 


vendors holding 


sights and impressions that crowd upon 











CARNATION 


2 tbsps. butte: 

% |b. mushrooms 

2 tbsps. flour 

M tsp. salt 

1 cup boiling water 

1 cup Carnation Milk 

6 hard-cooked eggs 

2 tbsps. Carnation Milk 

% cup almonds, blanched 
and chopped 

Salt and pepper 

Buttered bread crumbs 





MUSHROOM-STUFFED 


EGGS 


Clean mushrooms. Chop stems but leave caps 
whole. Sauté mushrooms in the butter. Remove 
mushrooms. 
pan. Stir to blend well. Add boiling water. Cook 
until sauce begins to thicken, then add the 1 cup 
of milk and salt. Cut eggs in two crosswise, mash 
egg yolks with chopped mushroom stems, the 
almonds and the 2 tbsps. Carnation Milk. Refill 
egg whites with this mixture. Put into buttered 
baking dish with mushroom caps. Pour sauce over 
eggs. Top with buttered bread crumbs and brown 
in moderate oven (350° F.). Yield: 6 servings. 


Add flour to butter remaining in 





The big feature is the sauce—smooth, rich 
and creamy, because Carnation Milk is 
doubly rich in cream, and cream globules 
are broken up. Result is a smooth texture 
no other form of milk can equal. Carnation 
is the modern milk—convenient, econom- 
ical, dependable. It’s simply pure whole 
milk evaporated to double richness. 


WorLin’s LARGEST-SELLING 


BRAND 


Send for the free Carnation Book of Recipes. 
Ask, too, for the Carnation Baby-Feeding 
Book, telling why many specialists pre- 
scribe Carnation Milk for bottle-fed babies. 
Address Carnation Company, 895 Milwaukee 
Gas Light Building, Milwaukee, Wisconsin ; 
996 Stuart Building, Seattle, Washington; 
or Toronto, Ontario. 
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NATURE MAKES 
THE BEST FRUIT 
AND VEGETABLES 


You and your pupils know that nature’s 


own oranges are far superior to the 
“orange flavoring” in  factory-flavored 
gelatins . . . . and that no doubt is why 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine is used in making 
desserts and salads in so many Home Eco- 
nomics classes. The combination of plain 
gelatine like Knox with real fruit or 
vegetables not only results in better flavor, 
but in more health value. You can be 
sure you get vitamins and minerals when 
you use the real fruit or vegetables and 
plain gelatine. Have you tried the im- 
proved Knox package containing four 
envelopes of gelatine? Each envelope 
makes a delicious dessert or salad serving 
six people. (A whole box of factory- 
flavored gelatin makes only one dish.) 
Write now for FREE literature and gela- 
tine. And try this 


GRAPEFRUIT SNOW PUDDING 


(6 servings—uses only %4 package) 
1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 


\% cup coM water % cup grapefruit juice 
% cup hot water and pulp (canned) 
% cup sugar % cup orange juice 

% teaspoonful salt 1 tablespoonful lemon 
2 egg whites juice 


Pour cold water in bowl and sprinkle gelatine on 
top of water. Add hot water and stir until 
dissolved. Add sugar, salt and fruit juices (cut 
grapefruit sections in small pieces). Mix thor- 
oughly. Cool, and when jelly begins to thick- 
en, beat until frothy and then fold in stiffly 
beaten egg whites. Turn into mold that has 
been rinsed in cold water and chill. When firm, 


unmo!d and garnish with grapefruit sections, 
cherries or strawberries: Serve with custard 
sauce made from the yolks of the eggs. If fresh 


grapefruit is used, one-half cup more sugar will 
be necessary. 


Note: Home Economics teachers may have 
enough Knox Gelatine and literature for 
use in their classes if they will write on 
school stationery and state quantity want- 
ed and when needed. 


KNOX & tHe 
veal GELATINE 


eee ee 


Knox GELATINE 
114 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 


{ Please send me F Mrs. Knox's New * “ | 
Book, ‘‘Desserts, Salads, Candies, and 9 

| Frozen Dishes’’, also ‘‘Food Economy’’, oe | 

| A valuable aid to saving food and money. l 

i MOR Ucn cma Ssawss ecais sont eS ees bao a> | 

| Ee, a ery ee ee eee ee eae | 

ON UE Ce eee ro” State | 
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your consciousness as you loiter in the 
streets of Palermo. 

After leaving the magic coast of Sicily, 
who knows whither your bark is bound? 
Perhaps for Palamos, where you will sit 
with the natives at sidewalk cafés and 
eat a combination of Spanish rice, sausages 
and mussels; perhaps for Barcelona, 
where you will join devout pilgrims 
thronging to the Monastery of Montser- 
rat, reputed shrine of the Holy Grail; or 
for Alicante, noted no less for its candies 
and sweetmeats than for the ruins of the 
picturesque Santa Barbara castle; or 
even for the coast of northern Africa, 
with its dark skinned turbaned men and 
mysteriously veiled women. 

“He that has never seen Seville 
seen no marvel,” so let us hope you’re 
stopping at Seville—that fine old city with 
its charming inner courts, marble pave- 
ments and beautiful fountains. 


has 





Seville, the scene of Mozart’s Don Juan, 
Rossini’s Barber of Seville and Bizet’s 
Carmen, is one of the most Spanish of 
all Spanish cities. The Alcazar, the 
Cathedral, the Museo Provincal and the 
Giralda Tower are among the sights of 
the town, but you will be equally en- 
chanted by the lovely women, with their 
flashing black eyes and lace mantillas, the 
gypsy dancers and the bright gardens 
with flowers of crimson, blue and gold. 

Perhaps your last port of call will be 
the beautiful vistas,” 
which, tradition was founded by 
Ulysses after the destruction of Troy. In 
the seventh book of the Lusiad, the great 
Portuguese epic by Luis de Camoens, we 


Lisbon, “city of 


says, 


| read of how Ulysses reared a snrme to 


Minerva here beside the Tago River. 
“Ulysses he, though fated to destroy, 
On Asian ground, the heav’n-built towers 
of Troy, 
On Europe’s strand, more grateful to the 
skies, 
He bade th’ eternal walls of Lisbon rise.” 
At dawn you will see gliding up the 
waters of the same Tago River brightly 
painted boats with cargoes of shining fish. 
Later, women hawk these fish through 
the streets from flat baskets balanced pre- 
cariously on their heads, or else sell them 
in the market by the river bank. You 
won't indulge in crayfish or sardines, per- 
haps, but you will doubtless purchase a 
nosegay from a smiling girl with bare 
feet and full petticoats. You'll surely buy 
one or more of the handsome red brown 
water jars, chief industry of two hamlets. 
You are likely to discover you can’t ex- 
ist another second without purchasing a 
head kerchief such as the flower vendor 
wears. Perhaps, throwing all discretion 
to the winds, you will end by buying a 
striped woolen saddle bag, or even a com- 
plete donkey harness! What does it mat- 
ter, you ask, if you fail to see the “Royal 
Village” of Bethem or the old Jeronomite 
Are not a vagabond 


Monastery ? you 


voyageur ? 
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If | Were a Beginning 
Teacher 
(Continued from page 131) 


successful teacher. This time I want 
to see myself as a member of the en- 
tire school system. 

If I were a_ beginning teacher, I 
would strive to get a birdseye view of 
the entire school system and the cur- 
riculum and I would try to see my part 
in relation to the whole. I should try 
to see my department not as the most 
important nor the least important, but 
as an essential part that must be there 
in order for the system to serve the 
community more adequately than it 
could otherwise. Then I would look at 
this picture again and try to see how 
my department could be more useful, 
where it needs to expand and what it 
must do to retain high standards and 
dignity. I would try at all times to 
have harmony and the cooperation with 
the administrative staff and other de- 
partments. One department can not 
successfully operate without the best 
of cooperation with others. 

Eighth: If I were a beginning teacher, 
I would set up a few worthwhile goals 
that could be attained but that would 
also provide continued interest for an- 
other year’s work. I would make the 
development of my pupils my goal. I 
would not be a teacher of foods, cloth- 
ing or management, but I would be a 
teacher of girls who are to be future 
homemakers. 

Ninth: If I were a beginning teacher, 
even though I was graduated only a 
few months before, I would plan to 
continue study, work and research. I 
would feel that this were necessary for 
me if I were to grow professionally and 
to help others. 

Tenth: Perhaps I might aspire to teach 
in a larger system or in my home town 
just as soon as a vacancy occurs. I 
might even be quite sure that this op- 
portunity will come next year. If I 
were a beginning teacher and this were 
the case, I would feel that I owe as 
much to the school system in which I 
am employed for one year as I would 
to the same school if I expected to be 
employed over a longer period. I 
would feel that even though I would not 
be there next year, the growth and de- 
velopment of the students is 
tinuous and I should aim to 
develop character, personality, desirable 
attitudes towards the work, high stand- 
ards, ideals and interests that will carry 
through this year, next and 
through life. 


a con- 
process 


year 


I should like to give these students 
the same background of subject matter 
as I want the classes in the next school 
system that I enter to have. To do 
this I would be ever conscious that I 
am teaching girls, not merely units of 























work. My ultimate aim is the develop- 
ment of each individual pupil. 

If well done, the job this year will be 
my best recommendation for a position 
in a larger system. After I am once 
on the job my record of performance 
as a teacher outranks my record as a 
student. If I were a beginning teacher, 
I would feel that I had not earned a 
promotion until the school where I 
started is made better. 

If I were a beginning teacher, I 
would want to see myself as a member 
of a school system; I would strive to 
see my part in relation to the whole 
curriculum; I would set up a few 
worthwhile goals that could be attained; 
I would plan for my professional growth 
and I would remember that my per- 
formance this year would be my best 
recommendation for a promotion. 


Care of Clothing and Textiles 
(Continued from page 143) 

4. Commercial dry cleaners use the 
following procedure in regard to 
fabrics and garments received. 

a. Marking-in, the tagging and de- 
scription of the garment. 

b. Sorting, separating as to qual- 
ity, soil, etc. 

c. The actual cleaning process. 

d. Finishing, the pressing, inspect- 

ing, etc. . 

5. Dry cleaning in the home is ex- 
pensive per unit and often difficult 
because of the lack of adequate 
space and equipment. 

6. In general silk and wool fabrics are 
dry cleaned. 

7. In many instances cleaning 
done by a commercial concern is 
better than when done at home. 

8. Dry cleaning does not cause fab- 
rics to wrinkle, shrink or fade. 

9. The solvents commonly used in 
dry cleaning are high boiling 
petroleum products, cleanser naph- 
tha, 
tetrachloride. 

10. Chloroform, ether and carbon bi- 
sulphide are used with certain stain 


dry 


benzol, and sometimes carbon 


removers. 

11. The Dry Cleaners’ Institute at 
Silver Springs, Maryland gives 
courses on dry cleaning. 

Guide Questions: 

1. How would you dry clean your 


white kid gloves? 

2. Why is home dry cleaning some- 
times difficult and unsatisfactory? 

3. Visit a dry cleaning establishment 
and make a list of the activities car- 
ried on in the plant. 

4. Compare two similar fabrics after 
washing and dry cleaning, in re- 
gard to color, shrinkage, smooth- 
ness, etc. 

5. Make a list of the soaps sold for 
dry cleaning. 

6. Which soap would you use to clean 
your green silk blouse? Why? 
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7. Why are fire insurance companies 
interested in home dry-cleaning? 

8. Find out what the Dry 
Institute does. 


9. Wash your silk dress and a celanese 


tie in naphtha. 
What results did you get? How 
did you proceed with the activity? 
10. List all precautions that should be 
taken by home makers who do their 
dry cleaning. 
References to Use: 


Hess—“Textile Fibers and Their 
Use,” pp. 330-333. 

Rathbone & Tarpley—“Fabrics and 
Dress,” p. 341. 

Friend & Shultz—‘Clothing,” pp. 244- 
245. 

Balderston—“Housewifery,” Ch. X. 
Woman’s Institute Library of Dress- 


making—“The Care of Clothing.” 


Chapter 11. 


Trilling & Williams—‘“A Girl’s Prob- 


lems in Home Economics,” pp. 237- 
239. 
Kinne & Cooley—‘“Shelter & Cloth- 


ing,” pp. 321-324. 
Coss—“Girls 
pp. 46-48. 
Sage—“Textiles & Clothing,” pp. 252- 
265. 

Baldt & Harkness—“Clothing for the 
High School Girl,” pp. 361-363. 

Van Glider—‘From Thimble _ to 
Gown,” pp. 274-275. 


and Their Problems,” 


D. How should spots and stains be removed 
from fabrics and garments? 
Teaching Points: 
1. A knowledge of the 
which spots and stains can be re- 
for 


manner by 


moved from fabrics is necessary 
successful cleaning and renovating. 

2. The origin and nature of a spot or 
stain should be 
attempting to remove it. 

3. Stains should be removed as soon 
after they made 
certainly before laundering. 

5. Stains be removed by 
other of three methods: 

solvents, and by 


ascertained before 


are as_ possible, 


may one or 
by absorp- 
tion, by bleaches. 
Complete removal is seldom pos- 
sible through the use of absorption. 
7. The removal of stains by a solvent 


6. 


S 


is most satisfactory. 

8. A bleach is used to take 
out of the but 
move the substance making the stain. 

9. The used as 
absorbents earth, 
French chalk, 


the color 


stain does not re- 


common substances 
Fullers 
starch and meal. 


are: 


10. Common solvents are water, alco- 
hol, benzine and turpentine. 

11. The chief bleaching agents are: 
lemon juice, sour milk, hydrogen 
peroxide, sodium perborate, Javelle 
water, oxalic acid, sodium hydro- 
sulphite and sunshine. 

12. Some common stains are blood, 
bluing, cocoa, chocolate, coffee, 


(Concluded on page 160) 


Cleaners’ 





* 
Careful sorting— 
Rigid inspection 





why Gerber’s 
are better for baby 


Even before it is washed every single 
vegetable that has passed receiving- 
office inspection is again examined by 
hand by Gerber inspectors. Bunches of 
spinach are separated and inspected leaf 


by leaf. All are then mechanically 
washed in clear artesian water before 
starting on the cooking process. 

This care in every detail is just an- 
other reason why so many physicians 
and pediatricians are so _ willing to 
recommend Gerber’s for their tiny 
patients. 

From seeding to feeding—you can 
prescribe no finer food for baby than 
Gerber’s—unseasoned, strained, ready- 
to-serve. The Gerber exclusive process 


of cooking and straining with oxygen 
excluded insures the retention of valu- 
able vitamins in high degree. Complete 
retention of natural juices conserves 
mineral values. 

Send for literature—or for sample of 
Gerber’s Strained 
Cereal. It enjoys 
a growing popu- 
larity as an ideal 
starting cereal. 
Mail the coupon 
below. 


Strained Tomatoes 
Green Beans. . 


Beets Veget: able 
soup... Carrots... 
Prunes Spinach 
‘ "eas +'4-02. 
can. Strained Cereal 
10%-oz. cans, 


Gerber'’s 





9 Strained Foods for Baby 
GERBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
Fremont, Michigan. (/n Canada: Fine 
Foods of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ontario.) 
Please send me () Reprint of the article, 
“The Nutritive Value of Strained Vege 
tables in Infant Feeding.”’ [) Sample can 
of Gerber’s Strained Cereal. VPHE-5 
Name 
Address 
City 
State 























SUMMER 
COURSES 








NEW YORK STATE 
SUMMER SESSION 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
July 9 — August 17 
INTEGRATED COURSES 


in Home Economics 


An integrated course in home economics for 
teachers to show the essential relatedness of the 
several fields of home economics subject matter 
in meeting problems of every day living. 

An integrated group of courses for extension 
workers: Parent Groups in’ Extension; House- 
hold Management as a Part of the Extension 
Program; Household Art in an Extension Pro- 
gram; Program Building in Home Economics 
Extension. 


TECHNICAL COURSES 
in Home Economics 


Life, Foods and Nutrition, 
Household Art, and Eco- 
Household Man- 


Courses in Family 
Textiles and Clothing, 
nomics of the Household and 
agement. 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES 
in Home Economics Education 


Principles of Curriculum Building 
Psychology and Measurement 
Educational and Vocational Guidance 


Creative Procedures in Teaching Home _ Eco- 
nomics 

Seminary in Home Economics Education 
Methods of Teaching Adult Classes in Home 
Economics 

Administrative Problems of the Homemaking 


Teacher 
Aesthetic 
For announcement, address the Secretary of the 

College of Agriculture and Home Economics 


O. W. SMITH, Ithaca, New York 


Education 








THE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 
ARTS AND SCIENCE 
Summer courses in homemaking 
and institutional management, 6 
weeks’ intensive and short courses. 
Promotional credits. Practical ex- 
perience. Home environment. 

Students’ residence and school. 
Catalog HU, 350 Belden Ave., Chicago, IIl. 








Announcing 


A SUMMER FLOATING ACADEMY 
COURSE of COUTURE 
(Via the Ocean liner and the 
Academie Sapho in Paris.) 
JULY 3—SEPT. 5, 1934 
© FASHION ® 
® DRESSMAKING ® DESIGNING ® 


Also other classes in Art Appreciation 


In response to many requests and covering 
even a wider range than last year’s trip, this 
year’s class is organized to fully meet the 
requirements of Teachers and Supervisors in 
Home Economics. 


Mile. Hampikian has had wide experience in 
working with H. E. Teachers, and her work 
in Couture is described in detail in Practical 
Home Economics for Feb. 1931. 


For complete details about this Summer Course 
of Dressmaking and Designing trip to Paris 
please write 


Mile. N. Sapho Hampikian, Director 


ACADEMY SAPHO 
107 Clifford St. Detroit, Mich. 
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Motion Pictures 
(Continued from page 140) 


. “Visual Instruction—Its Value and Its 
Needs,” F. Dean McClusky (McCall 
Pub. Corp., 1932, pp. 125). 

Psychology,” Ada Hart 

Arlitt (N. Y.: American Book Co., 
1933, pp. 256). 

“Motion Pictures for Different School 

Grades,” M. H. Abbott (Teachers Col- 

lege, Columbia University, New York). 

“Motion Pictures and Lantern Slides 

for Elementary Visual Education,” 

Henry Emmett Brown and Joy Bird 

(Teachers College, N. Y., 1931). 

“Film in National Life,” paper, Great 

Britain Commission on Educational 

and Cultural Films (G. Allen, 1932) 

Human Relations,” 

Hugh Hartshorne (N. Y.: Chas. Scrib- 

ner & Sons, 1932, pp. 11, 12, 25, 26. 

3rd Session of Governing 

Body Held at Rome,” October 8-10, 

1930, also, 4th World Peace Founda- 

tion 1931—Vol. 2, International Edu- 

cational Cinematographic Institute. 


. “Visual Fatigue of Motion Pictures,” 


A. E. Singer, compiled and_ edited 
(Amusement Age; paper, $1.00; 1933). 
Small High 
Knute O. Broady and Elgin D. Car- 
son (Occupations, Vol. XII, Nov., 
1933, No. 3, pp. 9-16). 


Schools,” 


. “The Screen and the Child,” Editorial 


(Household Magazine, Vol. 33, p. 8). 
“To the Movies—But Not to Sleep,” 
Henry James Forman (McCall, Sep., 
Oct., Nov. and Dec., 1932, Vol. LIX, 
No. 12, pp. 12, 3 and 58-59 and Vol. 
LX, Nos. 1-2-3). 


. “Model Movie Law,” George J. Hecht 


(Parents, Nov., 1933, pp. 23 and 77). 


. “Motion Picture as a Professional In- 


strument,” William F. Kruse (Chicago 
Educational Division, Bell and Howell 
Co., pp. 22, Abstracted in Journal of 
the American Medical Association, 
Vol. 101, Sept. 30, 1933, pp. 1103). 
the Movies Harm Children,” 
James Rorty (Parents, pp. 18-19 and 
43-44, Vol. VIII, Aug., 1933). 


. “The Specialists Go to the Movies,” 


William H. Short (Child Study, Vol. 
X, Apr., 1933, No. 7, pp. 189-191). 
“The Film and Visual Education,” 
Julian Aronson (School and Soctety, 
Vol. 38, July 8, 1933, pp. 53-55). 
Moving Pictures” 
(School and Society, Vol. 37, March 
4, 1933, pp. 273-274). 

Institute,” abstracted from 
London Times (School and Society, 


Vol. 38, Nov. 18, 1933, pp. 681-682). 


5. “Sound Motion Pictures as an Aid to 


Classroom Teaching,” Thelma Atkin- 
son (Educational Screen, Vol. XII, 
Nov., 1933, No. 9, pp. 247 and 254). 
“How County Extension Agents Look 
at Visual Aids,” C. H. Hanson (Edu- 
cational Screen, Vol. XII, Jan., 1933, 
pp. 10). 
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. “Another Talking Experiment,” Jo- 
sephine Hoffman (Educational Screen, 

Vol. 12, Feb., 1933, pp. 46-47). 

“Limitations and Possibilities of the 

Cinema in Teaching,” I. Armean 

(translated from Roumanian, Educa- 

tional Cinematography, pp. 535-538, 

Year V, Aug., 1933). 

“Teaching Social Hygiene in Schools 

by Means of the Film,” Lucien Vibo- 

rel (International Review of Educa- 
tional Cinematography, Year V, Sept., 

1933, No. 9, pp. 596 to 599). 

. “Movies, Delinquency and 
Herbert Blumer and P. M. 
(N. Y.: Macmillan, 1933). 

37. “Motion Pictures and Youth,” W. W. 

Charters (N. Y.: Macmillan Co., 1933). 

This volume contains studies by 

George D. Stoddard. 

“Emotional Response of Children to 

the Motion Picture Situation,” W. S. 

Dysinger and Christian A. Ruckmick 

(N. Y.: Macmillan Co., 1933). 

41. “Motion Pictures and Standards of 

Morality,” Charles C. Peters (N. Y.: 

Macmillan, 1933). 

“Motion Pictures and Social Attitudes 

of Children,” Ruth C. Peterson and 

L. L. Thurston (Macmillan Co., 1933). 


29. 


32. 


Crime,” 
Hauser 


39, 


42. 





A Round Table Discussion 


(Continued from page 136) 


although they do not offer instruction in 
homemaking, who do everything in their 
power to see that it is offered and made 
an important part of the curriculum. 

Chairman—Dean Brown, do you and 
Professor Gibson believe home economics 
is only a temporary subject in the schools 
and in a few years will no longer be a 
part of the curriculum? 

Dean Brown—I do not. With our na- 
tion based so definitely upon the family, 
training for family life cannot be left to 
chance. The depression has affected the 
school program in home economics, but 
probably not much more seriously than it 
has many other subjects. Every indica- 
tion points to its permanent place. 

Chairman—Summarizing briefly then 
this discussion, the following generaliza- 
tions can be made: 

Training in home economics or home- 
making is essential for boys and girls. 

The schools at the present time are the 
best fitted to assume this responsibility. 

Home economics is not a “fad or frill” 
in education but an essential part. It 
contributes to general and cultural edu- 
cation as well as to vocational. 

The minimum of home economics train- 
ing for every girl should be four semes- 
ters or its equivalent. 

Training for homemaking does not end 
with high school girls and boys but is 
continued with adults as is evidenced by 
the scope of the adult education program. 

Successful homes in our land depend 
upon the training girls and boys are given. 











SEND YOUR ENROLLMENT 





IN AT ONCE 


Every Home Economics Educator on our “live list” 
has received an enrollment blank for the season 1934- 
35. If you have neglected to send yours in by now, 
attend to it at once so as to be sure to receive the 


ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 


that will be sent without cost, consisting of Educa- 
tional Samples, Charts and instructive literature, re- 
garding high grade, usable products as ‘vell as our 
monthly publication the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


published to assist Home Economics Educators. 


If you have failed to receive an enrollment blank, 
or have mislaid the one we sent you, write us and we 
will send one at once. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
FREEPORT : NEW YORK 








THE STOUT 
INSTITUTE 


SUMMER SESSION SIX WEEKS 
June 18, to july 27, 1934 














New social frontiers bring new responsibilities, new prob- 
lems, and new opportunities. 


The summer session at The Stout Institute is an opportunity to 
keep pace with new educational challenges. New courses in Con- 
temporary Civilization, Leisure Time Home Craft, Industrial Me- 
chanics, General Drawing, Visual Education, Theory and Or- 
ganization of the General Shop, etc., to meet demands in 


Aputt Epucation— CONSUMER PREPARATION 

EpucATIONAL Provision For Att Unper 18 Years or AGE— 

PracticaL Arts IN GENERAL EDUCATION 

Basic courses in Home Economics, Industrial Arts, Vocational 
Education, English, Science, Social Science, Athletic Coaching. 


Summer Session courses carry the same credit as regular 
session courses. All courses lead to the Bachelor of Science 
degree. The regular program schedule is supplemented by a 
fine list of special speakers and conference leaders. 


Located 60 miles east of the Twin Cities in the hills of 
Northwestern Wisconsin, within short driving distance of the 
far famed North Woods country, the surroundings are espe- 
cially conducive to the combining of recreational with pro- 
fessional activities. Attractive, conveniently located college 
camp colony. Living and other expenses very reasonabie. 

For special bulletin of the summer session, address 

Director of Summer Session 


THE. STOUT INSTITUTE 


Menomonie Wisconsin 

















E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 
Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


331 Spring Street, New York City 


New Jersey 


Bridgeton 
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HOME BUILDINGS 


and 


Social and Economic Changes in the American Home 
historically presented from the homemaker’s 
viewpoint 


A book that gives the results of extended research 
in tracing the development of the buildings used for 
American dwellings from the period of the early 
settlers to the present time. Gives significant facts 
concerning the evolution of such features as: 


Fire-places Sleeping Places 


Chimneys Guest Rooms 
Heating Furnishings 

Ovens Storage 

Bath Servants 

Water supply Household Industries 
Drainage Number of Rooms 
Cellars Size of Rooms 
Kitchen Building Materials 


Dining Room Standards of Housing 


All these and many other subjects are included 
in American Housing by Edith L. Allen, Ph.D., a 
book that provides the needed background for any 
adequate appreciation of present-day American home 
buildings. 

Price, $2.00 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS, Peoria, Illinois 





















EDUCATIONAL HELPS 


This material is of unusual value for 
your classroom work 





For Cookery Classes 


The “Manual of Cookery” has 12 sec- 
tions, each devoted to a particular phase 
of cooking. It outlines fundamental 
cooking principles and is written in a 
style which makes it an excellent text- 
book for cookery classes. One manual, 
for instance, contains a number of 
recipes suitable for wholesome school 
luncheons. 

A copy of the Manual will be sent free 
to any teacher of Home Economics. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Educational Dept.—PH-534 


Gwynne Bidg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


About Eggs and Poultry 


The story of marketing eggs and poul- 
try, information regarding their food 
value and factors to be considered in 
their selection and preparation have 
been assembled into bulletin form for 
use as reference material. Titles in- 
clude What’s In An Egg? The _Na- 
tion’s Egg Supply, Keeping Good Eggs 
Good, Custards, Fried Chicken, Roast 
Chicken, Turkey Talk, Poaching Eggs. 
Department of Foods and Nutrition 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN 
POULTRY INDUSTRIES 
110 North Franklin St. Chicago, III. 





Campfire Marshmallow 
Quantity Recipes 
Money-Saving Hints 
FREE to the cafeteria and lunch room 

manager. 


FREE Marshmallow Educational Set to 
the Home Economics Teacher. 


Send requests to 
Marcia Camp 
ANGELUS—CAMPFIRE COMPANY 


Chicago, I[llinois 


Height and Weight Charts 


An approved chart for boys and girls 
showing weights for different ages and 
heights. A copy should be in every 
child’s hands to them the im- 
portance of proper nutrition. 
In lots of 10 or more, 2 cents 


show 
5 cents 
a copy. 
each. 

PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Ave. New York 





A Series of Lesson Plans 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. Learn 
about baking and from Davis Baking 
Powder, what a good baking powder 
really is. 
Home Economics Department 
R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 


38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 


“Cleanliness Thru the Ages” 


A booklet for Home Economics In- 
structors. Historical and educational 
treatise on this important subject. Sug- 
gests many practical and unusual uses 
for Old Dutch Cleanser, the largest 
selling cleanser in the world. Approved 
by Good Housekeeping Institute. 


Price Six Cents. 
THE CUDAHY PACKING 
COMPANY 
221 North LaSalle Street 


Chicago Illinois 





Free Literature 


and Cook Book 


An article reprinted from the American 
Journal of Physiology, ‘“‘The Vitamin A 
and D Content of Some Margarines,” 
and a newly developed Cook Book full 
of many tested delicious recipes. Send 


requests to 


JOHN F. JELKE COMPANY 
Department A-5 
759 South Washtenaw Avenue 
Chicago Illinois 





Mothercraft Course of Study 


A comprehensive course for anyone de- 
siring intimate knowledge of mothers, 
mother problems, and babies. $3.50 


Demonstration Outfits 


Garments for demonstrating dressing 
baby without pins and buttons or the 
Toddler in Self-Help Undies. $2.50 


Teaching Booklets 
Baby’s Outfit —Birth to hag Years. 
The Toddler—Two to Six Years. 
Authoritative booklets on child care. 
Single copies free. 
EARNSHAW KNITTING COMPANY 
Newton, Massachusetts 











No Paring, No Coring, No Waste 





The DILVER 


SAVES TIME, FOOD, ENERGY 


Will remove skins, seeds and cores from a bushel of apples or pears, skins and seeds from 


a bushel of tomatoes, grapes or pitted fruit, in ten or twelve minutes. 
—juice, mineral salts, vitamins, rich coloring and natural sugar—with the pulp. 
only indigestible seeds, skins and fibrous core-cells. 


Gets all food value 
Leaves 
One-fourth the waste of other methods. 


SAVES ITS COST IN A SHORT TIME 


Used the year around for mashing potatoes, making delicious soups, creaming vegetables, 
smoothing gravies, invalid feeding, and many other uses. Quickly clamped to kitchen 
table. A child can operate it. asily cleaned. For easy and perfect preparing of fruit 
sauces, jellies, butters, juices, catsups, etc., in large or small quantities. Endorsed by 
culinary experts, dietitians, physicians, institutes. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


At your dealer’s or mailed prepaid for $5.50 anywhere in U. S. 
Dept. PHE, THE McDOWELL MFG. CO. Millvale, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Foods of the Foreign Born 
(Continued from page 139) 


fish, here he increases the amount uf 
sweets and meat and decreases the whole 
grain cereals, bread, and the vegetables.” 
The Russians use a great deal of a soup 
called “borsch,” made with meat stock, 
beets, cabbage, and carrots, usually served 
with sour cream, and “pirozsky,” a 
pastry made with flour and sour cream. 
Pirozsky are shaped like small finger ro:ls 
and may contain finely minced chicken, 
ham, or veal or a mixture of cottage 
cheese and spinach, “Blinchiki,” or pan- 
cakes, are made from a very thin batter 
slightly browned on a griddle. They are 
made into rolls with cheese or meat fill- 
ing, browned in fat and often served with 
sour sauce. The Russians use 
many vegetables—cabbage, beets, 
mushrooms, spinach, and peas. 


cream 
carro‘s, 


The Bulgarians, who were under Turk- 
ish rule for many centuries, were more 
or less influenced by Oriental methods 21 
cooking. They prepare “grapeleaf rolls” 
by placing a mixture of finely ground 
meat and rice on a grape or cabbage leaf, 
rolling it carefully, and placing it in a 
kettle to which meat stock or tomatoes are 
added. The Croatians use the large cab- 
bage leaves from a cabbage which has 
been placed in a hive for the purpose. 
Eggplant is used a great deal by this 
group. A Bulgarian woman said that 
women of her country should be able to 
prepare eggplant in at least a dozen ways. 

To many Americans mention of the diet 
of the Italians brings to mind only spa- 
ghetti and garlic. To understand ‘the 
Italian diet one must realize that each 
province has its characteristic dish, its 
nature determined in part by the climatic 
conditions. In the north, corn and rice 
are plentiful. “Polenta,” made of 
meal and cheese, is found on the table in 
most homes. “Risotto” is made of rice, 
meat broth, tomato paste, mushrooms, olive 
oil, and many seasonings. On the seacoast, 
fresh fish form the chief article of diet, 
and in the mountainous regions the people 
eat many greens. It is believed that maca- 
roni and spaghetti were introduced into 
Italy several centuries ago by Nordics. 
Both rich and poor serve it commonly. 


corn- 


Fresh fruits are eaten in abundance and, 
make 
used 
Meat 


with one or more kinds of cheese 
a common Olive oil is 
chiefly salads. 

is expensive and is not used by all. 


dessert. 
for frying and for 


In Mexico Stuart Chase writes: “Mexi- 
can food is not so lurid as generally 
painted, . The soups are delicious; the 
eggs are always fresh and admirably 
cooked; the rich brown ‘frijoles’ (beans) 
are good; the crisp rolled bread is good, 
despite its lack of butter; an astonishing 
variety of exotic fruits is generally avail- 
able, as well as bananas, oranges, and a 
kind of green lime Meats are 
generally tough and forbidding; chicken 
and turkey, however, are normally good 
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and very common.” Mexicans are very 
fond of “frijoles” made by cooking and 
mashing to a pulp a bean very much 
like the kidney bean. A large amount 
of fat is added. “Tortillas” are made 
from a mixture of cornmeal, salt, and 
water, patted into shape and cooked on a 
griddle. Not many whole grain cereals 
are used. The Mexican mother needs to 
be taught how to increase the amount of 
milk in her family’s diet, and to use less 
fat and more vegetables, especially canned 
tomatoes. 


Home Economics in Denmark 
(Continued from page 134) 


ress but reflected that, personally, I should 


need more elbow-room. Secondly the 
amount of polished woodwork seemed ex- 
cessive. Unnecessary metal polishing had 
been avoided but the saved labor seemed 
to be spent on furniture polish. More 
hand work was done in the laundry than 
I expected. Two took 


me round giving their explanations in 


young teachers 
English learnt at school and never prac- 
tised anywhere else. I felt humbly that 
my own country would not have provided 
interpreters even for 
known language as French, had a foreign 
visitor arrived, as I did, without warning. 

Another training college for teachers 
is the Ankerhaus at Soro. Just as the 
Suhrske graduates usually teach in town 
schools, 


two such a. well- 


so the Soro graduates usually 
serve country districts or become travel- 
ing lecturers. Ankerhaus was founded 
in 1902 by Mrs. Magdalene Lauridson 
still directs its Mrs. 
Lauridson felt she had a mission, and few 
people will disagree with her. She is con- 
vinced that God-fearing homes, well and 
healthily kept, are the greatest asset a 
country can have. She thought with St. 
Paul “How shall they hear without a 
preacher and how shall they preach ex- 
cept they be sent?” so she concentrated on 
the formation of teachers en- 
couraging groups of women to ask for 


who activities. 


and on 
teachers even when the only possible ac- 
commodation for a class is a barn. At 
Soro a class room has been adapted out 
of a barn to show how it can be done. 

Mrs. Lauridson is an elderly lady in 
black with a black bonnet. I understand 
that thirty years ago she appeared as an 
elderly lady in a black bonnet. If she 
was a character then she has now become 
an institution. She entertained me at An- 
kerhaus and several much more important 
people arrived on the same day. These 
treated Mrs. Lauridson with a combina- 
tion of respect and affection which con- 
vinced me that I now know precisely how 
her Ministers treated Queen Victoria in 
her old age. 

Ankerhaus has grown from an adapted 
farm house in which second year pupils 
now live, to a large establishment with 
eighty pupils occupying five buildings 
standing in their own grounds. 
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The household subjects, theoretical and 
practical, are much the same as at the 
Suhrske but in addition gardening and 
farmyard work take a good deal of time. 
Vegetables played a very important part 
in the meals served and this was no ac- 
cident but part of a campaign for en- 
couraging farmers’ wives to make the best 
of home supplies. 

One cannot describe the whole of the 
admirable equipment at Ankerhaus but 
only mention a few odd things that seemed 
different from other colleges. The laun- 
dry had no artificial drying cupboards 
but simple cords rolling themselves up 
by a spring when not in use, were fastened 
across the laundry room after the wash- 
ing had been done. On these the linen 
could be left to dry in wet weather. Pu- 
pils learnt to wash entirely by hand, or 
with the help of a very simple pestle, the 


head of which was made of padded 
springs. This cost about a dollar and re- 
placed the hands in the tub. Next was 


a simple washing machine costing some 
eight dollars, and then more, and more 
A Soro 
laundress could adapt her methods to her 
pocketbook. 


Besides the big demonstration kitchens 


expensive machinery. trained 


there were a series of tiny rooms equipped 


as kitchens into which the girls could 
retire and, quite alone, prepare a meal. 
It was a proud day when the pupil was 
first given her own kitchen. 


During the first year pupils live in the 


main building and pay for board and 
lodging. During their second year they 


live in the old farm house and pay only 
rent and light. 
from the produce of the home farm which 


Their food comes mainly 


they themselves work. 

There is a staff of twenty-two persons, 
not all resident for some of the lecturers 
also teach in the Soro Academy. I have 
already mentioned that there are eighty 
pupils. Not all of these become teachers 
in home economics for, besides the two 
years training, there are also courses of 
ten months for school teachers who give 
cooking lessons, a five months course for 
housemothers and a three months re- 
fresher course for old students who wish 
to keep up with the latest improvements. 

One of the teachers, Miss Karen Harre- 
kilde, had spent a long time in Canada 
and had visited the United States espe- 
cially to see what was done there for the 
domestic training of young men. She in- 
formed me that there was nothing of the 
kind in Denmark except for ships’ cooks 
or chefs of hotels 


P 
Notice! 

After June 1, we cannot handle requests 
for “Educational Material Various 
Sources” listed in PracticAL Home Eco- 
If you in- 


from 


Nomics for September, 1933. 
tend to send for any of this material, your 
slips and coupon must be in this office 
before June first. 





/ WITH NO 
FEAR OF 
LAUNDRY 
SHRINKAGE 
This attractive linen 

with 


match is just one of 
the many new styles 


suit shorts to 


of washable costumes 
which your students 


now obtain in a wide 






) can 
Lo oy choice of fabrics that are 


S‘ANFORIZED-SHRUNK 


This means that the shrinkage has 
been entirely removed from the 
fabric so that there is no danger of 
laundry shrinkage. 

Sanforizing is a mechanical process 
that shrinks cotton and linen fabrics 
completely, uniformly 
and permanently. 
When your students are 
buying washable gar- 
ments, they will avoid 
alterations after laun- 
dering if they look for 
a tag or label marked 
«« Sanforized-shrunk’’, 





This tag identifies the 
suit illustrated. 
Send for folder «*Meet Sanforized-shrunk” 


SANFORIZED PROCESS OF 
CONTROLLED SHRINKACE 
Chet, Peabody ¢ Coa, Ixc, Patentees 


40 WORTH STREET* NEW YORK CITY 








SEWING ROOM 


SUPPLIES 
Pinking Machines 
Threads Needles 
Dress Forms and Skirt Gauges 

” Pins and Many 






Complete Other Items 
with 
Cutter Send for Circular amd Price Lin 


BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO. 
300 W. Adams St. Chieage, Ill 








YOU WANT CLASS PINS—we 
have them—any letters, any year, 
any colors. Silver plated, | to 
11, 35¢ ea.; gold plated, 45c ea.; 
sterling, 500 ea. Silver plated, 
12 or more, 30c ea.; gold plated, 
40c ea.; sterling, 45c ea. Sterling 
Silver rings as shown, | or more, 
$1.50 ea. 






Write For FREE Catalogue 


METAL ARTS COMPANY, INC. 
Factory 57, Rochester, #.Y. 
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CONVENTION 
DELEGATES 


Opposite Pennsylvania 
Station and only a few 
steps from the Home 
Economics Conven- 
tion Headquarters, 
Hotel Governor Clinton offers 
NEW Hotel luxury at ‘“‘bar- 
gain” prices. 1200 rooms with 
bath, radio, circulating ice 
water and Servidor from $3. 
Only $1 more for two. Smart 
Red and Black Grill. Near 
everything. Write for reser- 
vations. 


Hi OTEL Cc. W. RAMSEY, Jr., Manager 


OVERNOF 








7th Avenue at 31st Street 
NEW YORK CITY 








Burnett's Pure Extracts 


NOW in a sturdy, amber, light-protect- 
ing bottle. 


JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 
437 D Street Boston, Mass. 








Write FoR FREE 


cereal recipes and menu 


suggestions 


Home Economics Department A-5 


Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Mich, 








QUICK 


SEE FOR YOURSELF! 


IRONINGS 


NO STICKING—NO SCORCHING | 


TRY THIS 
starching without mixing, boil- 
ing or straining as with old F R E E 


Here’s that new way to do hot 


fashioned lump starch. Every- 
thing already included in pow- 
dered form. Makes starching 
easy. Makes ironing easy. See 
howelasticity and that fresh new 
look are given back to curtains, 
aprons, play clothes, soft collars 
andshirts. Youriron fairly glides. 
Awonderful invention. Send now, 


THANK YOU-.-------—. 


| THE HUBINGER CO., No. 820, KEOKUK, IOWA 
! Your free sumple, please, 7. “That Wonderful 
Way to Hot Starch,” also Expert Teaches 
Curtain Making.” 


NOTE: Spectal quantities of this educationul 
material ‘or class work upon reques:. 











Care of Clothing and Textiles 


(Concluded from page 155) 
egg, fruit, grass, grease, iron rust, 
ink and paint. 

13. Water spots are caused by the siz- 
ing in a new fabric being forced 
from the center of the spot, thus 
forming a ring. 


14. There are many good bulletins as | 


well as books that give helpful in- 
formation on stain removal. 
15. Simple stains may be successfully 
removed by a careful homemaker. 
16. Bad stains and those of unknown 
origin can be taken out most sat- 
isfactorily by commercial experts. 


| Guide Questions: 


1. Suppose you do not know the 
nature of the stain under considera- 
tion. What will you do? 

2. What stains are most successfully 
removed by absorption? Explain 
the process. 

3. How will you remove a_ grease 


stain from a wool broadcloth dress? | 


4. How does a bleach affect a stain? 

5. Mary stained her silk dress with 
black ink. How can she remove 
the stain without spoiling the dress? 

6. Explain how you helped your 
mother take out a stain which she 
was planning to do herself. 

7. Hazel got some water spots on her 


new dress; how will she remove 


them? 


8. What solvents are successfully used | 


by home makers to remove stains? 


9. Plan a demonstration to show how | 


iron rust is removed. 


10. Write a five minute talk on stain | 
removal suitable for giving to high | 


school seniors. 
11. Compare the procedures and re- 


sults, for stain removal, of the | 
home-maker and a com- | 


average 
mercial agency. 

12. What economic value would you 
consider successful stain removal 
had? 

References to Use: 
Rathbone and Tarpley- 
Dress,” pp. 341-346. 
Trilling & Williams—“A Girl’s Prob- 


-“Fabrics & 


lems in Home Economics,” pp. 232- | 


237. 

Friend & Shultz—“Clothing,” pp. 239- 
241. 

Woolman & McGowan—‘Textiles,” 
pp. 455-460. 

Woolman—“Clothing Choice, Care, 
Cost,” pp. 212-215. 

Hess—“Textiles Fibers & Their Use,” 
pp. 322-329, 

Jordan — “Clothing: 
Problems,” pp. 325-329. 


Fundamental 


Farmers Bulletin No. 861—Removal | 
of Stains from Clothing & Other | 


Textiles. U.S.D.A. 


Farmers Bulletin No. 1474—Stain Re- | 


moval, U.S.D.A. 


4066. 











SPECIAL OFFER 
to Graduates of 1934 


To Home Economics students 
graduating in 1934 we offer 
a year’s subscription to Prac- 
tical Home Economics at the 
very special price of $1.00. 


The twelve issues carry many 
vitally interesting articles, in- 
cluding the special September 
School-Opening Number in 
which is the annual listing of 
educational commercial 
material. 


Be sure to mention the name 
of the school from which you 
are graduating when sending 
in your subscription. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Ave., New York City 














Story—“How to Dress Well,” pp. 463- | 


THREE 
TEACHING HELPS 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
One year $2.00, Two years $3.00 


Devoted entirely to the teaching of 
Home Economics in all its branches 
and to School Lunchroom Manage- 
ment. Practical Home Economics 
is an invaluable help in bringing 
out new angles to the ‘‘same old 
subjects.” 


MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 
(eleven plays) $1.50 a copy 


A collection of plays for older 
home economics students, drama- 
tizing the principles of modern 
homemaking. 


A UNIT IN FOODS 
FOR SIXTY-MINUTE PERIODS 


By Marcia E. Turner 50c a copy 


Complete plans, outline, recipes, 
for a luncheon unit. Adaptable to 
breakfast or dinner units. 


Practical Home Economics, 
468 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 


Enclosed find $...... for which 
send items checked above to 





PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 

















4 
Tus significant new book, k AMERICAN 1 


the first of its kind ever pub- 
lished, contains the latest and 
most authoritative facts about 
the nutritional properties of 
bread, together withsigned state- 
ments on bread’s place in the normal diet by Dr. 
Lafayette B. Mendel, Dr. E. V. McCollum, and Ray- 
mond Hertwig, Secretary of the Committee on Foods 
of the American Medical Association. 

Because the “Vitality Demands Energy” book is an 
important addition to the libraries of physicians, edu- 
cators, home economists and others interested in diet 
and nutrition, it has been reprinted by request in this 
special cloth-bound edition which will be mailed to 
you postpaid and without charge. Use coupon at right. 
Absolutely no obligation, no “follow-up” literature. 
The book herein offered is identified with a nation-wide 
educational program to disseminate correct informa- 
tion about bread and baked wheat foods. 





JUNE, 1934 


MEDICAL 
ASSN. 

Committee / 

on Foods, 









AUTHORITATIVE INFORMATION ABOUT BREAD 


Every statement about bread in this book has been 
accepted by such noted nutritional authorities as 
Professor Lafayette B. Mendel and Professor E. V. 
McCollum. Also the noted authorities on diet and 
nutrition who comprise the Committee on Foods of the 
American Medical Association, largest and most 
important association of medical men in the world. 





Propucts Controt DEPARTMENT P. H. E. 6-34 
GENERAL Mi ts, INc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me free and postpaid a cloth-bound copy of the 
booklet, “Vitality Demands Energy”. I understand this does 


not obligate me in any way. 


ADDRESS... ccccccccccsccccccees 









IN SMART APPAREL 
--- IN DECORATION 


Fashion Sets its Modern Pace by 


To study new trends in Celanese is to study current 
fashion. In mossy, dull, sleek and corded weaves of 
Celanese, the modern fabric fashion story unfolds 
itself. The field of home decoration is enlivened by 
the color radiance... texture beauty of Celanese 
Decorative Fabrics. Important developments in 
men's wear are Celanese underwear and beach 
wear for men, and Celanese linings for suits and 
coats. Knit fashions in Celanese reign at the seaside. 
Women’s hosiery and underwear of Celanese set 
a new standard of serviceability. 


At the Convention, a special display of fashions in 


Celanese will be shown in booths 36 and 37. 


To assist you in planning your fall study outlines, 
the following material will be sent on request: 


@ Caring for Celanese Fabrics and Garments 
@ Caring for Celanese Decorative Fabrics 

@ “Service Stars” in Celanese Hosiery 

@ Fabric Swatches, Decorative and Dress 


@ Manuals on Merchandise Information 


Celanese Corporation of America 


180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Celanese yarns, fabrics and articles are made of synthetic products manufactured exclusively by 
the Celanese Corporation of America 








